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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ae 

RIDAY’S news seems to show that the naval battle will 
take place, probably in the Formosa Channel, within 
the next ten days. The Daily Mail of Friday states that 
there is some reason to surmise that the Russian fleet has 
entered the danger zone, and is probably already off the 
Pescadores. It founds its view on several considerations. In 
the first place, Thursday night was full moon in the Formosa 
Channel—which, by the way, is about ninety miles wide—and 
therefore the Russians would be the better able to ward off a 
night attack by torpedo-boats. Next, the Russian hospital 
ship is expected at Shanghai. This is alleged to be an 
important indication, as the Russians are, it is’ said, accus- 
tomed to use their hospital ships as scouts. Thirdly, 
Rozhdestvensky is known to have orders to fight, and has 
completed his coaling and refitting operations. Finally, the 
news from Tokio indicates that the Japanese expect an 
immediate action. No doubt all these signs point to great 
events. At the same time, the Russians show unrivalled 
powers of procrastination, and we should not be surprised if 
next week we are writing, as we have written for the last 
month, that nothing has “ passed” in the China seas but 

another week. 











The Russian Government is doing its best to conciliate 
internal opponents without submitting to the revolutionaries. 
It recently liberated the Orthodox sects, the Roman Catholics, 
and the Lutherans from the penal laws against their religious 
beliefs, and now it has allowed Polish schoolmasters to use 
their own language wherever Poles are in a majority, and 
has permitted Jewish artisans to reside in any of the 
towns of the Empire. Both concessions will be warmly 
welcomed, and the latter will relieve the frightful congestion 
of the Jewish population within the Western districts. To 
make the latter concession effective, however, all Governors 
should be ordered to protect the Jews as if they were 
Russians. The followers of their creed are in more danger 
from mobs than from the officials. The former cannot be 
bribed, the object of the fanatics being the expulsion of the 
entire race as well as pillage. 


Germany has been greatly interested in a curious ecclesi- 
astical incident. The German Emperor while staying near 
Metz summoned his Chancellor, Count von Biilow; Cardinal 
Kopp, Prince-Bishop of Breslau; and Cardinal Fischer, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, nominally to receive an Order presented 
to his Majesty by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, really, it is 
suspected, to obtain more serious advice. The German news- 
papers hold that the main topic of discussion was the recon- 
ciliation of the Papacy with Ituly; but, as we have argued 





elsewhere, that is not a German interest, and it is German 
interests which the Kaiser always seeks. It is more probable, 
therefore, that William II. is seeking the position which 
France will lose as a consequence of the separation of Church 
and State,—viz., the claim to protect all Roman Catholic 
Christians in the Hast. His usefulness in that direction was 
emphasised in the speeches delivered at Metz, both Kaiser 
and Cardinal congratulating themselves on the influence of 
Germany with the Sultan. If this project could be carried 
out, the Emperor would have perpetual right of interference 
in Jerusalem, in Constantinople, and in Pekin; and when 
the Power which interferes is strong, the right of interference 
is often valuable. It will be remembered that the threat of 
such a transfer was repeatedly used as an argument against 
M. Combes’s Bill for the abolition of the Concordat. 


The foreign editor of the Revue de Paris, M. Victor Bérard, 
publishes in its issue for May an interesting statement about 
the foreign policy of the German Emperor. We quote from 
the T%mes’s translation :—‘ During the last ten years in which 
I have been professor at the Ecole Supérieure de Marine, 
twenty or thirty of my pupils have repeated to me textually 
the same phrases, not dropped from’ the Imperial lips in 
private intercourse, but uttered with the emphasis of gesture 
in the circle of official presentations. And always the Emperor 
expounded the imperious reasons necessitating a Franco- 
German entente...... The object was always a crusade either 
of the Continent against England or of Europe against the 
United States or against yellow Asia...... Always against 
something or some one. William II. undertook to federate 
the whole of Europe or a part of Europe, as a matter of fact 
—his hatred of England being betrayed almost unconsciously 
in his most insignificant utterances-—Continental Europe.” 
It is not clear that the omission of England from his Majesty’s 
schemes is dictated by hatred. The motive may easily be a 
consciousness that neither England nor America will join in 
them; but such utterances certainly indicate that vast plans 
hover in that over-active mind. The difficulty is to assign to 
the Emperor his position in a federated Continent. Would 
he consent to be less than Dictator, and would Europe accept 
his dictatorship ? 


The motor-boat race from Algiers to Toulon, organised 
under the auspices of the French Government, ended in 
disaster. The first stage of the race from Toulon to Minorca 
was completed without mishap; but so violent a gale sprang 
up shortly after the motor-boats left Port Mahon that six out 
of the seven were sunk, and it was only by the most deter- 
mined gallantry on the part of the officers and men of the 
cruisers and destroyers who accompanied them that their 
crews were rescued without loss of life. So far as one can 
see, nothing is gained by the experiment, except the negative 
advantage of attaching to motor racing by sea the discredit 
it has already achieved on land. Let us have speed trials by 
all means, but not races. 


President Roosevelt has apparently terminated the strikes 
at Chicago by an appeal to the common-sense of the people. 
These strikes were formidable because the employers brought 
in an organised band of “strike breakers,” many of whom 
were negroes. Their violence exasperated the workmen, who 
were, moreover, inflamed by racial feelings, and for a fort- 
night something indistinguishable from civil war raged in 
Chicago. Neither life nor property was safe, and as the 
officials were afraid if they used force that they would lose 
votes, it seemed that order could not be restored. The 
President, however, passing through Chicago, made a strong 
speech in favour of using any means to maintain civilised 
order, the officials plucked up courage to appeal to the State 
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for aid, and the émeutiers, afraid of ultimately coming into 
collision with national troops, allowed quiet to be restored. 
The incident reveals in a striking way the weakness and the 
strength of the American system of municipal government. 
The strikers are the voters, and therefore for a moment carry 
all before them; but above employers and workmen stands 
the national Government, which is intent on maintaining 
order, and is when in motion irresistible. Neither employers 
nor employed, however excited, will venture to fire on the 
national flag, which in a week could be, and would be, 
supported by a million of citizen soldiers. The absence of a 
State police strong enough to beat down resistance without 
shedding blood is perhaps the weakest place in American 
civil organisation. The defect does not exist in Canada, the 
citizens there trusting their agents not to use the police in 
any oppressive way. 


The question of Chinese labour in South Africa was 
brought up again on Tuesday in the House of Lords by Lord 
Coleridge, who asked a number of questions relating to the 
treatment of the coolies, and contended that while the mine- 
owners’ incomes had increased by three and a half millions in 
1904, there was no sign of the growth of subsidiary industries, 
and an actual decrease in revenue of more than £200,000 as 
compared with 1903. The Duke of Marlborough, in an 
optimistic reply, dwelt on the diminished death-rate of the 
Kaffirs and the “ undoubted fact ” that since the introduction 
of the Chinese three thousand more white men had been 
employed, though the actual ratio of white to coloured was 
lower. There had only been five cases of flogging, desertions 
were less frequent, and the comfort of the Chinese was 
admitted by all observers. In short, he asserted that there 
was no prediction of noble Lords opposite which had not 
been totally falsified by subsequent events. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, who took part in the 
debate, said that while the Ordinance had jarred upon 
him whichever way he looked at it, he had satisfied 
himself in regard to two essential conditions that there was 
no ground for complaint. Every safeguard had been pro- 
vided against fraudulent enlistment, and there was nothing 
approaching to slavery in the life led by the coolies. But 
the difficult and delicate question of morality was entirely 
overlooked in the Blue-book, though it was constantly dwelt 
upon and discussed when the subject of Chinese immigration 
came up before the Commission of 1854. He had tried to 
look at the whole subject honestly and judge it without bias, 
but had found it beset with the greatest difficulties, and he 
was far from being happy or satisfied at such a thing being 
done at all, and desired to have fuller information than the 
House at present had. Lord Stanmore observed that good 
physical treatment was not everything; and declared that if 
the same laws with regard to Chinese immigration prevailed 
in. South Africa as were enforced in other Colonies, the 
Chinese would not be counted by thousands, or hundreds, or 
even scores. Lord Lansdowne, who closed the debate, 
repeated the stock arguments in support of the Ordinance. 
The importation of Chinese coolies was an experiment which 
needed careful watching, and which had been resorted to as 
the only means of preventing the collapse of the central 
industry of the Transvaal. 


The debate in the Commons on Irish financial relations 
raised by an amendment moved on the second reading of 
the Finance Bill by Mr. Clancy on Monday, and com- 
plaining of the unjust treatment to which Ireland had 
been so long subjected, was chiefly noticeable for a brief but 
excellent speech from Sir John Gorst. The existing system, 
he contended, was not fair to the Irish people; but it was 
unfair not because they were Irish, but because they were 
poor, and it pressed just as hardly on the poor Englishman 
and Scotsman as on the poor Irishman. In short, what was 
really a class grievance was converted into a national 
grievance, because Ireland was the poorest part of the United 
Kingdom. The only way, therefore, that justice could be 
done to Ireland, as long as it remained part of the 
United Kingdom, was so to regulate the taxation of the 
whole kingdom that the rich classes should pay their fair 
proportion and the poor should pay not more than their 
fair proportion. Mr, Arthur Elliot, who spoke earlier in the 





I i 
debate, took much the same view, and also pointed ont that, 


according to the latest returns, while an Irishman paid in 
taxation £2 4s., an Englishman paid £3 12s., and that four or 
five millions were raised in England and Scotland by taxes 
from which Ireland was exempt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at the close of the debate, noticed that the tax. 
paying capacity of Ireland, as compared with that of Great 
Britain, was estimated by the Royal Commission jn the 
proportion of one to twenty, and at the present time her 
actual contribution to Imperial expenditure was one-forty. 
fifth. He thought that, with the goodwill of Irishmen, cop. 
siderable economies might be effected in some branches of 
Irish administration, but declared that he would strongly: 
oppose any proposal to establish a system of separate national 
finance. On a division being taken, the amendment wag 
rejected by 238 votes against 155. 


The debate on the Finance Bill was resumed on Tuesday 
by Mr. McCrae, who condemned the extravagance of the 
Government’s financial policy, and asked how we were to 
reconcile the Premier’s assurance of our invulnerability to 
invasion with an increased expenditure on the Army, a point 
developed by Sir John Gorst later in the debate. Mr. Gibson 
Bowles dealt with the dangerous power of borrowing possessed 
by the Government, and the stupendous figures of our total 
liabilities ; while Mr. Sydney Buxton extracted some melan- 
choly consolation from the prospects of diminished expendi. 
ture in West Africa and Somaliland, where the Mullah, 
instead of being mad, had become a potentate and the 
owner of additional territory and a port. Mr. ‘Victor 
Cavendish pointed out that the increase of expenditure was 
largely due to the obligations placed upon various Depart. 
ments by the action of the House of Commons. 


The most interesting speech, however, was that of Lord 
George Hamilton, who, in view of the growing incapacity 
of the House and the Cabinet to control expenditure, 
and the practical deposition of the Treasury, advocated 
the formation of a permanent Finance Committee on 
the model of the Defence Committee. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer denied that the Committee of Defence 
had impaired the Cabinet’s old authority in regard to 
military and naval finance: it merely simplified the proce- 
dure of the Cabinet. The increase in military expenditure 
was wholly due to the rapid rearming of the artillery, and 
was not inconsistent with the Premier’s declaration as to 
invasion, his point being that its impossibility depended on 
our having the force to resist it. As for Lord George 
Hamilton’s suggestion of a permanent Finance Committee, it 
would not give the Chancellor of the Exchequer greater con- 
trol than he now possessed, while it would still further over- 
work Cabinet Ministers already overwhelmed by the present 
pressure of business. On a division there was a majority of 
56 (155 to 99) for the second reading of the Bill. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Chamberlain addressed the 
Annual Conference of the Organised Labour Branch of the 
Tariff Reform League in a speech which was frankly Pro- 
tectionist in the old sense. He had had two objects in his 
political career. One was to improve the condition of the 
working classes, and the other to maintain the Empire. It 
was with the first of these objects that Mr. Chamberlain 
chiefly dealt. What the working man wants is more 





employment. Protection—the taxation of foreign manu- 


factured imports—would increase employment, therefore the 
working man ought to vote for Protection. That, in short, 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s argument. It was illogical for the 
Trade-Unionists to be opposed to Protection, because not 
only did Trade-Union rules endeavour to do what Pro- 


tection does, but the legislation demanded and obtained 


by the Trade-Unionists was also Protective. There was 
the Fair Wages Resolution; there was the prohibition of 
importation of prison-made goods ; there was the legislation 
against sweating; and lastly, there was the promised legis- 
lation against aliens. How could working men support 
the policy of their Trade-Unions and the legislation just 
enumerated, and yet refuse to support Protection for British 
labour from foreign competition? They could not go on in 
the illogical way in which the Trade-Union leaders had been 


going on. “You must take a line. Be Free-traders if you’ 
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like; but you cannot be Free-traders in goods and not be 


Free-traders in labour.” 


The Tyade-Union leaders are, we feel sure, perfectly com" 

tent to give Mr. Chamberlain all the answer he requires in 
ere to his apparent dilemma. We may point out, however, 
that the essence of Trade-Unionism is collective bargaining 
with the employer, and that in reality there is no analogy 
between such collective bargaining and the taxation of foreign 
imports. Trade-Unions exist in order to ensure that the 
labourer gets his fair share of the total profits of production. 
To keep out foreign imports is in reality to deprive the 
workman of employment in making the goods required to 
pay for—i.e., exchange with—the foreign imports. It is 
yidiculous to say that if A, B, C, and D combine to get as 
large a share as possible of the profits of cotton spinning, 
therefore they are bound in logic to prevent German cutlery 
coming into this country. In reality, if they are wise men, 
they will insist upon no obstacle being placed in the way 
of that cutlery entering, because it will have to be paid for 
in British goods, and the production of those British goods 
will eause extra employment in the cotton and a dozen other 


trades. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his speech drew attention to Sir 
Joseph Lawrence’s letter in the Times, in which it was 
stated that we had some six hundred million pounds 
invested in industrial concerns in foreign countries, and that 
this investment brought in some twenty-seven millions of 
annual profit. We confess that this awful revelation leaves 
us cold,—or, rather, that we are exceedingly glad of such a 
proof of British commercial prosperity. The money was 
invested abroad because it could not at the moment be 
profitably invested here, and we have no doubt that the 
income derived from such foreign investments and spent 
here will tend to create that increase of employment 
which we all desire. 


In reviewing Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as a whole, we 
can only say, as Free-traders, that we are exceedingly 
glad that it was made, and that Mr. Chamberlain raised so 
clearly the question of more employment. It is an issue 
from which no Free-trader will shrink. We want more 
employment quite as much as he does, and we are absolutely 
certain that the maximum of employment for the nation as a 
whole, and not in a few selected trades, can come only from 
Free-trade. To get more employment, and employment at a 
higher rate of remuneration, we want two things,—first, more 
orders for goods; and secondly, greater purchasing capacity 
for wages, @.e., higher wages measured in purchasing power, 
and not merely in coins. The first we get by encouraging 
exchanges, and the way to encourage exchanges is to 
encourage imports, which are, as we have said, orders to 
make goods. The second—z.e., high purchasing power for 
money—we also obtain by encouraging exchanges, and so 
imports, for the greater the number of exchanges, the greater 
the plenty of goods and the greater the purchasing capacity 
of money. You cannot encourage imports without also 
encouraging exports. 


We have alluded elsewhere to the very significant leader in 
Thursday’s Times on Mr. Chamberlain’s latest declaration in 
regard to Protection, but must quote here the passage in 
which Mr. Balfour’s approval of the Chamberlain policy is 
openly declared. It is thus that the Times apologises for 
Mr. Balfour’s determination not to express his approval of 
the Chamberlain policy more openly :— 

“The weaknesses of weaker brethren cannot be left out of 
account by the leader of one of the great political parties in the 
State. It is worse than useless to thrust upon them meat too 
strong for their digestion, and it is notorious that a certain 
number of excellent Unionists have very queasy stomachs on the 
subject of Tariff Reform. The opinions and the sympathies of 
Mr. Balfour on the question are well known, but he cannot be 
guided solely by his personal views and personal wishes in 
framing a line of action for his party as a whole. The course 
which he has taken, with the approval of the great majority of 
his followers, powerfully promotes the ultimate victory of Tariff 
Reform principles. It is educational, and it has the merit of 
securing for the policy of Retaliation many votes, both in Parlia- 
ment and in the country, which would probably be lost were it 


prematurely linked to further proposals which at present excite 
much prejudice among the electorate.” 


Here we have it declared in plain terms that Mr. Balfour is 
acting like the dog in a decoy. He is luring the timid, quacking 
ducks to follow him up the harmless-looking waterway which 
ends in the net set to enmesh them all. If Mr. Balfour had 
no such intentions, we may be certain that the Times, which 
is controlled by men whose business it is to study and ascertain 
the hidden facts of politics, would never have committed 
itself to a declaration so clear and specific as that just quoted. 
Leading articles of that kind are not written at a venture or 
based on mere untrustworthy gossip. 


We are glad to record that Mr. Balfour in the House of 
Commons on Thursday gave a firm reply to Mr. Keir Hardie 
when the latter tried to force the Government to promise to 
hurry on the passing of the Unemployed Bill by announcing 
that contingents of unemployed in Leicester, Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham 
contemplated marching on London. “It is only force which 
carries any measure through this House,” said Mr. Keir 
Hardie. “It is not force,” replied the Prime Minister, 
“which carries any measure through this House.” Any such 
demonstrations of force as were suggested would be “ inimical, 
and not favourable, to the prospects of the Bill.’ That was 
the only possible attitude for the Prime Minister to assume 
in face of threats, and we congratulate the Government upon 
showing no weakness in this case. What are we to say, 
however, of Mr. Chamberlain’s incitements to the working 
classes in regard to the question of the unemployed? His 
language implies that the lack of employment is specially 
severe—which, in fact, it is not—and that it is due to the 
refusal of the Free-traders to change the Fiscal policy of the 
nation. There is apparently nothing which Mr. Chamberlain 
would not cast on the dying fire of Protection in order to 
obtain a temporary blaze. 

The Prince of Wales opened the new headquarters of the 
Ist Cadet Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers (City of London 
Regiment) at Hampstead on Monday, and made a most 
sensible and valuable speech. He had been much im- 
pressed during his visit to the Colonies by the vigorous 
development of the Cadet movement which our brethren 
overseas were ready to encourage, “not with a view 
of wmilitarising the populations, but in order to give 
training in physical exercises and discipline, and in the 
art of shooting, sufficient to make every one feel that he is 
developing into a man, and that, at all events, he may be of 
some use should his services ever be required in the defence of 
his country.” In conclusion, he endorsed the view expressed 
in the opening words of the Memorandum recently published 
by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia: 
“The training of the young is the foundation of every 
sound system of national defence.” It is an immense satis- 
faction to us to see that the Prince of Wales is taking up the 
question of national training as opposed to national service. 
His action will, we hope, lift the question out of the region of 
party politics and make it a national one. The Prince of 
Wales is wisely reticent on many questions, but when he does 
speak he says the thing that wants saying. 








A very interesting paper on exploration in Tibet was read 
before the Royal Geographical Society on Monday by Major 
Ryder, R.E., who has been awarded the patron’s gold medal 
for his services to geographical science. Major Ryder, who 
was in charge of the survey work carried out in connection 
with the British Mission to Lhasa, described in detail the 
remarkable journey made by his party from Gyangtse to 
Simla vid Gartok, in the course of which, though fighting had 
only lately ceased, they were received with great cordiality 
by the Tibetans, and visited the Tashi Lama at the great 
monastery at Shigatse. The Tashi Lama, the sixth holder of 
his office, is a young man of remarkable appearance and 
character, and seemed to be generally beloved and revered, 
To the lay reader the most striking result of the journey was 
the vindication of Mount Everest’s supremacy as by far the 
highest peak of the Himalayan range. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH ON IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. 


HE more we consider Mr. Balfour’s speech the more 
convinced are we that, in spite of its brilliancy and 
suggestiveness, it constitutes a not inconsiderable danger 
to the State, and that the cause of Imperial defence, for 
which all thoughtful men are deeply concerned, would 
have been better served had it been cast in a different 
mould. Frankly, we regret that the speech was made, and 
fear its consequences, though we readily acknowledge that 
the Prime Minister’s intention was in no way to create an 
oratorical sensation, but solely to keep the nation informed 
in regard to matters of which he considers they ought 
to have better knowledge. Our regret at the tone 
and mental attitude of the speech is not in the least 
diminished by the fact that we are inclined to assent to 
the general propositions laid down by Mr. Balfour, and 
to hold that they are theoretically incontrovertible. Our 
reason for regarding the speech as dangerous is that it 
will be taken by the general public to mean so much 
more than it really imports. Words have been described 
as “ dangerous and dreadful” instruments. Still more 
“dangerous and dreadful” are abstract propositions in 
the hands of the general public. They are certain to 
push them too far, and if they are pleasant and comfort- 
able per se, to accept them with a kind of intoxication. 
Nothing is more delightful to the “man in the street” 
than to draw a series of strictly logical conclusions from a 
set of high-sounding premises. For example, we hear of 
core talking of the profound relief they have derived from 
r. Balfour’s speech, and about the happy consequences 
that will flow from it, just as if the speech had altered 
the facts of Nature, and could be felt and accepted like 
something tangible. Wise men know that this is the 
perennial danger of the logical process applied to human 
and political affairs. We must use logic, but since every 
logical structure rests on an ultimate major and minor 
premise hidden somewhere in the foundations, and since 
also the slightest flaw in those premises will render the 
whole building insecure, and finally, since the more con- 
clusions we derive from the original syllogism—i.e., the 
higher we build—the greater becomes the danger, wise 
men are most careful not to push logical construction 
too far. They fear a hidden flaw in the foundations. 
It was this that made Burke declare that nothing 
absolute can be affirmed on any moral or political 
question. It is this that makes business men, though 
they act on business principles, most careful not to 
press logic too far, or to carry out such principles to the 
bitter end. But to scatter broadcast general propositions 
in regard to a matter of such supreme moment as national 
defence, as did Mr. Balfour in his speech, is to invite, 
nay, to incite, the public to push logical construction 
to extremes, and to rear a vast structure which may 
have a flaw in its foundations, a flaw sufficient to ruin 
the whole Empire, though it cannot at the moment be 
detected. 

We must never forget that in all human affairs there 
are things unseen as well as things seen. No doubt we 
can only argue about the things seen, “for knowledge is 
of things we see,” but if we are prudent we do not leave out 
of account altogether things unseen. We make, as far as we 
can, provision for the unknown factors that may arise. It 
is for this reason that the Spectator has always deprecated 
the notion of trying to lay down hard-and-fast rules in 
regard to our military and naval affairs, and of saying 
that we can only want our Army or our Navy for this 
and that emergency, and that therefore we will prepare to 
meet those emergencies and no other. No doubt we must 
take into consideration our visible needs, but we must 
also remember that it may prove disastrous to conclude 
that the needs visible for the moment are the only needs. 
Therefore we have never assented to the proposition that 
we should let the answer to the question, “ What is our 
Army needed for?” be our sole criterion in the matter 
of Imperial defence on the military side. A practical 
example of the folly and futility of such a proceeding 
is only some three years old. It is to ‘be found in the 
history of the Boer War. If in the spring of 1899 





our best and wisest advisers, military and civil had 
down to consider all the possible things which the British 
Army might be called upon to do, would any man peo 
them have been found to declare that the British Gove: 8 
ment must be prepared to place and maintain in South 
Africa an army of close on half-a-million men,—an arm 
that is, some six or seven times larger than that whict 
Britain had ever before placed in the field? No one 
we feel certain, would have ventured to calculate i 
such an eventuality. Yet before a year had passed wo 
were well on the way to placing an army of half-a-million 
in South Africa. In other words, if the conference of 
experts had been asked to say definitely whether we could 
ever want half-a-million men in South ica, and 
if these experts had said “No,” as they certainly would 
have said, and if after this apparently undeniable trut), 
had been proclaimed to the country, we had followed it to 
its logical conclusion in regard to preparations, we should 
have been in far greater difficulties even than we were 
when the warcame. Who knows, in spite of Mr. Balfour's 
speech, that Fate is not even now “ laid up in an auger. 
hole” ready to rush out upon us, and show once more 
the futility of general propositions ? We cannot, of course, 
give any illustration to enforce our argument, for we, no 
more than Mr. Balfour, can see the unseen. That, however, 
does not convince us that two years hence, or even a year 
hence, we may not be engaged in a struggle which will 
require the British Army to be used in circumstances 
which no human being has as yet contemplated, or could 
be expected to contemplate at the present moment. 

But though we feel so strongly the danger of laying 
down general propositions and acting upon them, we fully 
realise that, the world being what it is, we must to a 
certain extent contemplate contingencies, and make plans 
and preparations to meet them. All we insist on is that 
such analysis as we can make of potential dangers shall 
not be considered final, and that, instead of encouraging 
the public to regard our working propositions as absolute, 
we should show them that they are mere points of con- 
venience, and must not be accepted as finalities. We must 
not be like the scientific general who declared that the 
enemy could not come by a certain road, and therefore 
refused to place even a corporal’s guard upon it, and so 
had his camp surprised. Instead, we must say :—‘ Weare 
very unlikely to meet an enemy under any conditions 
except the following. Considering, however, the immensity 
of the interests involved, we must be ready to meet even 
apparently impossible emergencies.’ In order to avoid 
ourselves falling into the ditch of abstract propositions, 
let us hasten to say that preparations to meet apparent 
impossibilities need not, and must not, be of a kind which 
would lessen our power to meet the obviously possible. 

We must not lose touch with realities. What we 
have been saying is only, and can only be, valuable if 
it leads up to specific practical propositions. We want 
a system of Imperial defence which shall be ready, not 
merely to meet such emergencies as Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues can conceive at a given moment, but to meet 
beyond these other emergencies which are now invisible. 
This illogical proposition—for such we admit it to be— 
means when translated into action that we must organise 
our naval and military affairs to the highest pitch of power 
compatible with the financial safety of the nation.— 
It is useless for a man to save money so hard that he 
ruins his health, and so the power to make it.—Now, 
put into plain language, this means that we must have 
a Navy so powerful, so well disposed, and so elastic 
that it will be able to secure the command of the 
sea, and protect us from invasion in the case of any 
combination of Powers. In regard to military affairs 
we must not be content to say that the most we can 
ever want is to send so many thousand men to India, 
and to provide so many thousand Volunteers here in 
case of a raid. We should rather say :—‘ We shall very 
likely want so many thousand extra men for India, and 
so many thousand Volunteers here to stop a raid. 
But this by no means exhausts the potential calls on 
our military forces. It is conceivable that we may 
have such a call as the United States had during their 
rebellion,—a call for every available man to save the nation. 
We are confident that such a call would be responded to ; 
but we are not sure that the response would be of any use 
unless we are possessed of two things,—1.e., reserve stores 
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of rifles, artillery, and ammunition sufficient to equip 
an extra million of men, and a male population suffi- 
ciently trained in the use of the rifle and in the 
elements of drill to make their patriotic offers to 

ht at once available.’ This means that the Army 
that we need is the Army which we have so often 
endeavoured to sketch in the Spectator. It means a 
regular professional Army of about the strength that 
we possess to-day. It means a Militia and Yeomanry 
encouraged and improved by better handling at the 
War Office and with appropriate Reserves. It means a 
Volunteer Force in which every man shall be admitted 
who desires to be admitted, and in respect of whom his 
corps shall receive a grant suitable to the amount 
of time and trouble he can give to training. It means, 
finally, the education of every youth in the nation up to 
the age of seventeen in physical training of a military 
character, including the use of the rifle. With compulsory 
service the State should have nothing to do. She only 
wants willing hands. What, however, she has a right to 
do, and ought to do, is to make it impossible for any man 
jn the hour of her need to say to her: ‘I am ready to 
fight for you and die for you, but as you never took the 
trouble to give me any instruction in the art of war, I can 
only offer you a maimed and useless service.’ 

This is the Army that we need. This is the Army which 
will safeguard the nation, whether Mr. Balfour’s assur- 
ances that invasion is impossible turn out to be true or 
false. It is an Army which will enable us to meet a raid 
or a real invasion, or at a great Imperial crisis to pour 
troops oversea as we poured them during the Boer War, 
but to pour them far more effectively. It is an Army 
designed not merely to meet visible contingencies, but those 
which are for the moment invisible. It organises, for what- 
ever work it may be required, the willing manhood of the 
nation. More we cannot do, but less we dare not do, for 
we shall be unworthy of ourselves if we are content 
to be lulled into a sense of false security by the windy 
consolations of abstract propositions. Let us remember 
that Mr. Balfour has altered nothing by declaring that 
we cannot be invaded, and that the painful and wearisome 
task of securing the safety of the Empire by adequate 
military preparation still lies before us. 





THE NEUTRALITY DIFFICULTIES. 

VHE latest rumours all point to a final departure of 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky from the coast of Indo- 
China; but he may return as he did before, and we 
wish once more to emphasise our belief that the anxiety 
felt upon the subject has been excessive. We cannot 
believe that, even if the Russian squadrons returned to 
Annam, Tokio—which, we may remark, is not governed 
by its newspapers—would either declare war on France, 
or by fighting a battle in French waters force France to 
declare war; or that in either case the British Govern- 
ment would admit that the casus foederis by which we 
should be bound to intervene had arisen. If France or 
Germany attacks Japan, or if either respects the duties of 
neutrals so little that in fact, if not in name, actual help 
is given to Russia, we are no doubt bound to defend 
the Island Empire. Our Treaty is one for defence, 
not for defence and offence, and the imagined action 
of Japan would be a rash rrovocation, not contemplated 
in the neutrality clauses of the Alliance. France, so far 
as can be perceived, is try'‘n; hard to observe all the laws 
of neutrality which she has admitted bind her. We say 
“trying,” because the difficulties of France are very great. 
Her colonial agents are less cautious and scrupulous than 
her Government is; and to dismiss those agents summarily 
is not possible, if only because all France would accuse 
the Ministry of pusillanimous yielding to Japan. On 
the other hand, it is certain that Admiral Rozhdest- 
vensky is stretching every point in his own favour, relying 
upon French reluctance to do more than remonstrate with 
him for his conduct. How can they do more than remon- 
strate? Admiral Jonquiéres would doubtless obey any 
order he might receive; but if he fired on the Russian 
squadrons, or threatened to fire, his fleet would be sunk, 
and France, which acutely desires peace—peace being 
the first interest of the Republic—would be plunged 
against her own will, and with the policy of Germany 
still uncertain, into a war with Russia by which, even if 
Victorious, she could gain nothing. It is true that the 








idea that Russia could and would instantly punish her by 
repudiating the debt of £400,000,000 sterling which she 
is believed to owe to France alone is not accepted by 
either statesmen or financiers. No great State will 
wilfully destroy its own credit in that fashion, and least 
of all Russia, which needs loans whether in war or peace, 
and for internal purposes as well as for new armaments. 
A war with Russia would, all the same, be a profitless 
war to any Power except Japan, and would leave France 
exposed to any attack which Germany, always seeking for 
colonies, might think it to her interest to make. The 
French Government can therefore only do what it can, 
and we see no reason to doubt that it is doing it. M. 
Delcassé asserts that, M. Rouvier endorses the assertion, 
and as the vote of Monday in the Chamber sufficiently 
proves, the enormous majority of French Representatives 
implicitly believe their statement of French policy, and 
believing, approve it. Why, in the teeth of all probability 
and all evidence, should we believe that France wishes, or 
would tolerate, a war either with Great Britain or Russia, 
the whole advantage of which must redound either to 
Japan or Germany ? 


But, it is said, Admiral Rozhdestvensky, who fired 
at the fishers on the Dogger Bank, may wish to stir 
up trouble, and so drag Great Britain into the war. 
Certainly he may ; but to suppose that he will stir it up 
in defiance of the wishes of his own Government is to 
suppose that he will ruin his own career for ever, and 
even his reputation for sanity. He must be acting in 
accordance with his instructions, and to assert that his in- 
structions are to tempt or compel the most powerful fleet in 
Eastern waters into attacking him is to assert that Russia, 
which is full of hope in his fleet, wishes it to be destroyed. 
Why? If the rulers of Russia desire to escape from 
their present scrape under cover of a war with Great 
Britain, they would not sacrifice a fleet which has cost 
millions in order to do it. They can always provoke that 
war if they want it—which we do not believe—by seizing 
Herat, or formally demanding from Kabul a right of way 
through Afghanistan. People who dream of such things 
must either be bemused by mere blind hatred of Russia, or 
by entire disbelief in the strength of Great Britain both 
on land and sea. That it has been difficult to account for 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s delays is true; but there are at 
least three theories which are less improbable than the one 
so frequently put forward. One is that the Admiral was 
waiting for light as to his great enemy’s position and 
designs, which he hoped to obtain from spies in Tokio, 
who were baffled by the wonderful capacity of the Japanese 
for secrecy. Another is that he believed the Japanese fleet 
to be stronger than his own, and was waiting for every 
scrap of reinforcement he could obtain. And the third, 
and most probable of all, is that his own Government, aware 
that Oyama will not advance till the maritime conflict has 
been fought out, directed its Admiral to delay as long as 
he could while St. Petersburg pushed on reinforcements 
to General Linevitch. None of these suggestions may be 
correct, but they are all more likely than the hypothesis 
that the Emperor of Russia wishes needlessly to sacrifice 
his last fleet, which as we write is stronger in battleships 
than its great enemy. To suppose that Rozhdestvensky 
is defying his master is to suppose him at once a traitor 
and an idiot, and seems to us at least perfectly silly. 

One thing comes out of all this turmoil, and that is 
the necessity of a fresh Conference of Europe and America 
on the rules of neutrality. We do not believe implicitly 
in the value of international law, for it can never have 
sufficient “sanction,” and a law without “sanction ’”— 
that is, a law without means of punishment behind 
it—is but a feeble method of registering the opinion 
of powerless experts ; but a law which each nation makes 
for itself scarcely deserves even to be called international. 
That is the position of the “law of neutrality ” at present, 
and the confusion produces this evil result, that when- 
ever a neutral breaks the law of some belligerent, the 
belligerent people flame into wrath and demand war. 
They refuse to see that until some general system is 
adopted the “international” law of neutrality is only 
« set of municipal laws, and that there may be, even 
if it is said to be broken, no casus belli. A general 
agreement, endorsed and accepted by many Powers, 
would have almost the force of a treaty among those 
Powers, would be thoroughly understood, and would 
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never be broken, except with the intention of declaring 
war. We quite recognise the difficulty of securing 
agreement about such a law, the Powers with many 
coaling-stations or arsenals abroad wanting a strict 
neutrality law, while the Powers without those advan- 
tages want a lax one, so that friends’ houses may 
supply the place of lodgings of their own; but the 
difficulties can hardly exceed those which interrupt 
arbitration or other pacificatory processes at every turn, 
and which may be got over by mutual concession. At 
all events, until they are got over questions of neutrality 
will always embarrass statesmen and infuriate nations, 
which do not understand that their newspapers are con- 
stantly assuming as breaches of the international system 
acts which are not even breaches of municipal law. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND MR. BALFOUR. 


NLESS we are greatly mistaken, the moderate 
Balfourites—that is, the men who dislike and 
fear Chamberlainism, and who hope that the Fiscal 
storm is going to blow over and leave the principles 
of the Unionist party practically unchanged—are living 
in a fool’s paradise. They are for the moment going 
about the country saying that Mr. Balfour has “done” 
Mr. Chamberlain, and that the Prime Minister has 
proved far too strong a diplomatist and negotiator for 
the chief of the Tariff Reformers. ‘Chamberlainism is 
prostrate at the feet of Mr. Balfour,’ and it is now declared 
that the Prime Minister can do exactly what he likes with 
the cause of Fiscal Reform. ‘That it has been killed 
with kindness makes no difference to the completeness of 
the killing.” To our mind, all such talk is most 
dangerous, and shows that those who employ it have 
very little conception of the forces at work, and fail 
entirely to understand the character either of Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain. The moderate Balfourites 
are, in fact, shouting long before they are out of the wood. 
Chamberlainism is not dead, as witness the speech in 
which Mr. Chamberlain reasserted his creed on Wednes- 
day. That speech was Protection pure and simple, stated 
in the clearest, nay crudest, way. It left not a single loop- 
hole for Mr. Brodrick or any other moderate Balfourite 
with Free-trade leanings to declare that Mr. Chamberlain 
is after all not a Protectionist, but a humble and devoted 
servant of the compromise which Mr. Brodrick and 
those who agree with him imagine can be patched up on 
the Fiscal issue. Mr. Chamberlain appealed directly to 
the working classes, and told them that he proposed to 
protect their labour from foreign competition, and so to 
give them moreemployment. ‘‘ More employment” was the 
keynote of his speech. If you keep out manufactured 
foreign goods which can be made here, thousands of men 
now out of work can be employed, and millions of pounds 
which now go to the foreigner will be spent in wages. 
Therefore the British workman will be a fool if he 
does not vote for Protection. He enforces Protection 
in the rules of his Trade-Union, and he asks for and 
obtains Protection in such measures as the Bills to 
keep out the product of prison labour, to stop 
sweating, and to prevent alien immigration. Why should 
his Protection stop there, and not go on to include 
the products of cheap foreign labour? That is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s line of argument. 

We shall return to the merits of the question 
presently, but first we must point out that Mr. 
Chamberlain has once again brought the Unionist 
party face to face with the old problem. He has, 
as he himself says, nothing to add to what he has 
said dozens of times before. The notion that he has 
watered down his proposals is shown to be an entire 
delusion. Chamberlainism indeed relies, not less, but 
more than formerly on pure Protection. If anything has 
fallen into the background, it is Colonial Preference, and 
the Imperial side of the propaganda. Nor can it be said 
that Mr. Chamberlain has forfeited any of the support in 
the Unionist Press which he has hitherto enjoyed. The 
leading article in the Times of Thursday is one of the 
frankest declarations we have yet read in regard to Protec- 
tion, and shows that Tariff Reformers by no means think 
themselves beaten either in the party or in the country 
at large. In face of this recrudescence of Chamberlainism, 


‘ ar 
our view, he will do nothing at all,—that is, he wil] not 
express directly either approval or disapproval of the 
latest of Mr. Chamberlain’s declarations of faith But 
because he keeps silence must we suppose that he 
altered his opinion in regard to the Chamberlain policy ? 
Surely that would be a most unsafe supposition. Tf Mr 
Balfour were genuinely opposed to Chamberlainism, ig i 
possible that he could allow such a speech as that Teds 
on Wednesday by his friend and former colleague to pass 
without any protest or comment? After all, Mr. Cham. 
berlain is not a political nonentity. He is still one of the 
admitted leaders of the Unionist party; he is head of an 
organisation (the Liberal Unionist Association) in which 
two or three of the most important members of tha 
Government hold offices subordinate to him. Again, 
Mr. Chamberlain: has never ceased to tell the world 
that he is a loyal follower of the Premier, and that 
the only difference between him and Mr. Balfour ig g 
difference of pace, not of principle. If Mr. Balfour were 
a Professor at Cambridge instead of Prime Minister 
he might not unreasonably say: ‘It is not my business 
to contradict Mr. Chamberlain, even though I profoundly 
disagree with him.’ Since, however, Mr. Balfour jg 
Prime Minister and head of the Unionist party, and go 
responsible for whatever principles are adopted by that 
party in regard to our Fiscal policy, it is impossible to argue 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s utterances do not concern him 
and do not stand in need of contradiction if he disagrees 
with them. In a word, if Mr. Balfour were in real 
disagreement with Mr. Chamberlain, his sense of duty to 
his party and his country must make him protest against 
such a speech as that of Wednesday. To take any other 
view seems to us to be dishonouring to the Prime Minister 
in a high degree. If, however, we assume that Mr, 
Balfour is not in fact in disagreement with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but merely thinks him a little rash and injudicious, 
there is no difficulty whatever in explaining his silence,. 
Though protest from a man in Mr. Balfour's position is 
essential in case of disagreement, the direct assertion of 
agreement in similar circumstances is by no means 
necessary. ‘Take a homely analogy. A is giving a 
dinner party in his house. If at that dinner party (, 
who is known to be an intimate friend of A’s, and 
engaged in joint work with him, expresses certain very 
strong views on matters of vital importance to all 
present, A, if he disagrees with those views, is bound 
to express disagreement. If he does not, he is sure 
to have his absence of protest misinterpreted. On the 
other hand, if A agrees generally with C’s views, even 
though he thinks them put somewhat crudely and rashly, 
he is by no means bound to express his assent in words. 
No one will have a right to say to him afterwards: 
“Because you did not at once endorse C’s views we 
had a right to assume that you were against them.” 
In fine, absence of protest in responsible persons is a 
proof of agreement, not of disagreement. The force of 
this interpretation of Mr. Balfour’s silence is rendered all 
the greater by the fact that on previous occasions he has 
gone very near to expressing actual approval of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s sentiments, and has at any rate wished him 
“God-speed ” in his propaganda. 

We have no doubt that many anti-Protectionist sup- 
porters of Mr. Balfour will ask, in contradiction of this 
view, how, if we are right, it comes about that there is 
such a general impression amongst Balfourite Members 
of Parliament and others that Mr. Balfour is not, in 
fact, in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain. Our answer 
is that unquestionably Mr. Balfour has of late given an 
impression, or at any rate allowed an impression to 
prevail, that he is opposed to the Chamberlain policy. 
But he has only allowed that impression to prevail 
on opportunist grounds. If it had not prevailed, the 
Ministry would have gone to pieces long ago, and this 
is what Mr. Balfour is determined to prevent. He lets 
one half of his party believe that he is unfavourable to 
Chamberlainism, because if he did not he would no longer 
be Prime Minister, and his party, for which he cares far 
more than he does for office, would be split in two. The 
allowing of this impression to prevail does not, however, 
make him in reality an anti-Chamberlainite, and when 
he is forced by circumstances to declare himself, we 
believe that, in spite of all existing indications to the 
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Mr Chamberlain. Possibly he will avoid any declaration 
at all, and will be able to persuade Mr. Chamberlain 
this is a sufficient endorsement of his view. 
If, however, a distinct expression of opinion is ever 
forced from him, it will not, we are convinced, be one 
of definite opposition to Chamberlainism, for such an 
expression of opinion must do the thing which Mr. 
Balfour most desires to avoid,—split what remains of 
the . He will allow “impressions” that he is an 
anti-Chamberlainite to circulate to any extent, but from 
qdefinite anti-Chamberlainite declaration he will always 
manage to escape. i 
We must say one word in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
well-worn fallacy that Protection means more employment. 
Protection means nothing of the kind. Rather it means a 
shrinkage of employment, though the fact may not be 
visible to Mr. Chamberlain and his followers. Every ton 
of manufactured goods imported into this country is, in 
fact, an order for goods to be manufactured or produced 
here, for cotton to be spun, for coal to be hewn, for ships 
to be built. German or French manufactured imports 
mean, therefore, wages for labour here, and if we keep them 
out we are keeping out employment. ll trade is an 
exchange, and if we trade with a foreign State we must 
roduce something to exchange, and the production of 
that something involves employment for British labour. 
The fact that the transaction appears to be one of gold 
against goods need not disturb us. The gold is only 
a metallic promissory-note to pay goods later which is 
certain to come back to us, even if it first makes 
a tour of the world. This is not theory, but hard fact. 
It may be enforced by a dozen forms of argument, 
but we will only take one. It is a statistical fact that 
when our manufactured imports are largest employment 
is highest in this country, and that when they decline 
the number of unemployed rises. After all, this is only 
what one would expect. The working man gets employ- 
ment when the nation is rich; but the rich nation is the 
nation which buys largely. In truth, however, it is 
neither buying nor selling alone which a nation needs 
to make it prosperous, but both,—that is, an exchange. 
We must never forget that he who will not buy neither 
shall he sell. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS PROTECTOR OF 
EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 


T is natural to believe that the subject discussed by the 
German Emperor at Metz in his Conference this week 

with the great Roman Catholic ecclesiastics of his Empire 
was something more serious than the reception of the 
insignia of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre which had 
been sent him by the “ Church at Jerusalem.” Sovereigns 
are always civil on such occasions of ceremonial; but 
William IT. is a Protestant, and a fervent one, and would 
hardly have summoned his Chancellor and the most 
important Roman Catholic Bishops in Germany to receive a 
compliment from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. ‘The explana- 
tion at first offered, that the subject of conference was the 
possibility of reconciliation between the Papacy and the 
Italian Government, does not strike us as very plausible. 
The difficulties created by the relation between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal are in no way pressing, and it may be 
doubted whether either side is just now particularly 
anxious for their removal. The King of Italy can scarcely 
want a Sovereign technically of rank superior to his own 
to be always driving about Rome, embarrassing the 
police by the necessity of protecting him, and stirring 
up by his visible presence that passion of Ultramontanism 
which is still in many Roman circles the strongest motive- 
power. Nor can the Pope wish to abandon just yet that 
pretence of being a prisoner, which all over the world 
attracts towards him a half-unreal, yet half-pathetic, 
increase of deference and regard. Nor is it easy to see 
why William II. should bestir himself to produce a 


- reconciliation which, by concentrating the attention of the 


Papacy on its ecclesiastical duties, would probably increase 
its influence over the minds of men without securing to 
Germany any adequate advantage. The Papacy, released 
from the burden of its claims to temporal power, would 
be less, not more, dependent upon the support and con- 
sideration of temporal Sovereigns. 

It seems to us much more probable that the German 








Emperor, who has recently been visiting the Eastern, 
Mediterranean, has once more allowed his mind to fasten 
upon the old project of replacing France as general 
protector of the Roman Catholic Christians in the East, for 
which the breach between the French Government and the 
Papacy affords him a new opportunity. The Bill separating 
Church and State in France will, it seems, certainly pass, 
and it will accord with the dignity of the Vatican to punish 
the irreligious Power which has thus, in theory at least, 
broken away from its dominion. Its spokesmen in the 
Chambers have all along predicted that this will be the 
result of the measure, and have been fertile in pessimistic 
prophecies as to the diminution of influence throughout 
the world which France would consequently suffer. Nor. 
can we honestly say that the transfer of the position to 
the German Emperor, if it could be effected, would be 
an unworthy prize even for a Sovereign of such large 
ambitions. The position seems very unreal to Englishmen, 
but it might open up very large opportunities, and would 
certainly give the Emperor a new hold over his trouble- 
some and powerful party of the Centre. Everywhere in 
Asia, with the exception of India—where the British 
Government protects the Papacy against the exorbitant 
pretensions of the Portuguese Patriarch—the Roman 
Catholics are always in trouble, and always pleading 
for the protection of some European Power. The 
opportunities of interference in Jerusalem itself, where 
the Roman Catholics naturally aspire to the first position, 
but enjoy only the second; in Indo-China, where an 
agnostic Government may easily quarrel with the Bishops 
and their numerous converts; and in China itself, where 
Roman Catholic converts and missionaries are always being 
massacred, either by local officials or by rural mobs, are in 
fact endless, and might, if the right to protect them were 
acknowledged to belong to the German Emperor, be made 
the foundation of very serious claims. William II. 
obtained Kiao-chow in that very way as “ compensation ” 
from the Government of Pekin for the unpunished murder 
of two missionaries. It might be possible for the Papacy, 
indignant at the defection of France, to recognise in the 
German Emperor a great though misguided friend, and to 
allow its priests throughout the East whenever oppressed 
or fearful of oppression to appeal to him for aid. The 
man who can always interfere is, if he is powerful, always 
a man to be reckoned with; and the Kaiser, with such a 
position as his foothold, would be felt to be increasingly 
formidable in Constantinople, in Syria, and in Pekin. He 
is not, to be sure, a Roman Catholic; but the Papacy has 
often sought friends among those who are not of its own 
Communion, and can have no religious scruple in receiving 
aid from any baptised person. There may be some difficulty 
known only to theologic experts, but outsiders can see no 
obstacle which a little astute negotiation might not remove. 
It was to remove the difficulties, as we suspect, that 
William II. sought counsel at Metz from the only two 
German Cardinals and the two most influential Bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy inthe Empire. Of course, if 
such a position were conceded to him, the Emperor would 
be regarded as a favoured friend of the Church, one of those 
to whom she owed much for his assistance, and who might 
properly be rewarded from time to time by influence exerted 
upon the Roman Catholic party of the Centre. They are 
usually restive, and Count von Biilow would be only too 
rejoiced to have a new argument for claiming votes which 
so often, especially in financial contests in the Reichstag, 
hold the balance of power. It is a rather singular situa- 
tion which enables him to ask for more ships because 
French statesmen are separating Church and State; but 
the tendency of everything to influence everything else 
increases rapidly in our modern world. 

To us the great interest in this explanation of the Con- 
ference, if it should prove correct, would be as furnishing 
one more proof of the devouring activity of the German 

dmperor. Nothing that can possibly help to develop 
German power seems to escape his observation or to daunt 
his intellectual courage. Germany wants ships, colonies, 
and commerce, and to obtain them the Emperor appeals 
to the pride of his people, which is undoubtedly greatly 
excited by his Weltpolitik, to the vague fears of the 
“yellow peril” which he so carefully fosters, and to the 
necessity felt by the Propaganda for the support of some 
secular arm upon which on occasion it could rely. 
He does not succeed in all his projects—in this very one 
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lie may come across the fanaticism of the Russian 
peasantry, who never forget the Holy Places, with very 
unpleasing results—but it is impossible not to regard with 
a certain admiration such strenuousness on behalf of the 
claim of his country to be the first in the world. No 
doubt William II. wishes to be first in the first country, 
and therefore first among mankind; but even if his 
patriotism is second to his pride, he never totally forgets 
the secondary object, and every year Germany grows and 
grows towards that Roman position which is the hardly 
secret goal of Hohenzollern ambition. Happen what may, 
you have always to think of William IJ. and Berlin. 
Whether Germany grows in happiness also we must leave 
it to Germans to decide. A good many of them, whether 
Professors or only Socialists, seem to think not; but the 
masses either disagree with them, or, agreeing, cannot 
resist the glamour produced by their Sovereign’s never- 
fading conspicuousness on the world-scene. 





THE TRANSVAAL AND CHINESE LABOUR. 


F we had nothing more to enlighten us on the question 
of Chinese labour than the debate in the Lords on 
Tuesday, we should not have advanced very far. That 
some of the predictions which were hazarded when the im- 
portation of yellow labour into the Transvaal was sanctioned 
by the Government and by Parliament have not been 
fulfilled, no one, we imagine, would deny. What is not 
so apparent is the share of the Opposition in falsifying 
them. It is quite possible that the close scrutiny to 
which the actions of the importers were subjected has 
ameliorated the conditions in which the imported China- 
man lives. It is possible, though less probable, that the 
new arrivals are conspicuously free from the vices 
commonly attributed to their countrymen. As yet, 
however, we have hardly the right kind or the requisite 
amount of information to make speculations of this kind 
very profitable, and we might not have returned to the sub- 
ject but for the opportune appearance of a little pamphlet 
by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. (Co-operative Printing 
Society, Newcastle and London, 6d.), describing a visit 
he has lately paid to the Transvaal, and the impressions 
which the journey made on him. As might be expected 
from Mr. Burt’s career, his observations are singularly free 
from prejudice. He dislikes Chinese labour, and he gives 
the reasons why he dislikes it. But he does not make too 
much of its demerits, or conceal what there is to be said 
on the other side. He is throughout fair, reasonable, and 
willing to admit that the “ experiment” is not working so 
ill as many of us expected that it would. And his remarks 
have, of course, the advantage of being suggested by what 
he has himself seen. The case he makes out against 
Chinese labour is a strong one; but it is supported by 
somewhat different considerations from those of which so 
much has been heard in this country. 

The mine-owners of the Transvaal have themselves 
defined the object with which Chinese labour has 
been introduced into the Transvaal. ‘No one,” says 
Mr. Lionel Phillips—who on this point speaks with 
unquestioned authority—“ wanted to import China- 
men into the Transvaal. But what were we to do?” 
What the Transvaal needs is a white population, 
“able to earn a fair living wage, to bring up families 
upon a respectable basis, and to people the country here- 
after with British colonists.” So far we are all agreed. 
How, then, is this to be done? By extending the working 
of the gold mines, says Mr. Phillips, and increasing the 
output to the highest possible point. This extension and 
increase can only be effected by the importation of China- 
men. White men will not work in the mines, except as 
superintendents. What we have to do, therefore, is to 
import labourers for them to superintend. This is 
what the Ordinance has done, and, as the mine-owners 
contend, the result has justified their expectations. 
Whether this contention is well founded is one of the 
points which Mr. Burt sets himself to examine. Has the 
result of this great experiment so far been to increase the 
number of white labourers ? The actual increase of whites 
between June and December, 1904, was 1,610. These 
nionths saw the importation of 20,885 Chinese. But to 
niake this a really valuable piece of evidence we must have 
proof that the increase was entirely due to the advent of 
the Chinaman. Mr. Burt brings forward two facts which 











weaken this proof, if they do not altogether . 
The first is that in addition to the Ghinese ean or 
during these months, 9,000 more Kaffirs were oe 
employed. Now Kaffirs need white supervision just ag 
much as Chinamen, so that in order to ascertain the pro- 
portion of the increase in white labour which was due to 
the Chinese, we must deduct from the 1,610 additional 
whites the number, whatever it was, which the employment 
of additional Kaffirs rendered necessary. That will reduce 
the Chinese share in the increase to a very much lower figure 
Mr. Burt’s second fact is that there was a much greater 
increase in the number of white labourers before tho 
introduction of Chinese labour. In the first half of 1903 
the increase of whites employed in the mines was 1,896, in 
the latter half of 1902 the increase was 3,710. Whatever 
may have been the causes of these earlier additions to the 
number of whites, it is plainly unsafe to assume that the 
much smaller addition between June and December 
1904, was due solely to the presence of the Chinese, 
Moreover, even this smaller increase was not maintained, 
for in December, 1904, while there was a further importa- 
tion of 5,382 Chinamen, the white workers increased by 
79 only. With these figures before us, it is not surprising 
to learn that the percentage of white to coloured labourers 
in 1902 was 221; in the half-year ending June, 1908, it 
was 19°5; in June, 1904, when the first of the Chinese came, 
it was 17°73; and in December, 1904, it was 14°37. 

But even if we concede all that Mr. Phillips asserts— 
that the only white population that the Transvaal 
is ever likely to contain is a population of super- 
intendents of coloured labour—the question remains: 
Why should this coloured labour be yellow rather than 
black? It will hardly be denied that the introduc. 
tion of a fresh problem depending on colour into a 
country which had already a coloured problem of its 
own can only be defended on the plea that black labour 
is useless for the particular purpose for which labour is 
wanted. That the mine-owners think that it is useless 
we cannot doubt, since the average cost of importing 
a Chinaman is £24 10s., and he costs 25s.a month to 
feed ; while the cost of getting a Kaffir is about £3, and 
he costs 20s. a month to feed. What is the defect in 
Kaffir labour which makes it worth the while of the mine- 
owners to pay so much more for the Chinaman? It can- 
not be that the Kaffir is lazy, for Lord Milner said to Mr. 
Burt: ‘“‘ When I am told that the Kaffir is lazy, I ask who 
is doing nearly all the hard, rough work of this country. 
The Kaffirs are the most industrious section of our 
population.” The reasons which lead the Kaffir to dislike 
underground work seem to be, first, that it is not worth his 
while to go into the mines when he can work above ground, 
which he—and everybody else—likes much better; and 
next, that mining is a very dangerous occupation. ‘The 
death-rate is extraordinarily high, and the Kaftirs know that 
it is extraordinarily high,—which the Chinese did not, until 
after their arrival. The first step towards getting more black 
labour is the lessening of the death-rate. How far this is 
possible we do not know; but if it be not possible, we 
cannot pretend to any very ardent desire for the increase 
of the output “to the highest possible point.” Probably, 
however, this, like most other drawbacks, is a thing to be 
“considered in the wages.” There is no reason to suppose 
that. higher pay would not have an attraction for the 
Kaffir as well as for the Chinaman. From January to 
June, 1903, the Kaffirs employed in the mines increased 
by 18,163, “which was at a very much faster rate than 
the preceding six months.” And then the writer of the 
Report of the Transvaal Mines Department, from which 
Mr. Burt is quoting, adds: “This may be largely 
accounted for by the fact that a revised rate of pay was 
adopted, which permitted the native to earn up to 60s. 
per month.” “ Largely accounted for by the fact” :— 
we should think it was. That better wages bring in 
more workmen is a familiar fact everywhere else, though 
it passes for a new discovery in the Transvaal. Why, 
then, did not this rate of increase continue? ‘That is a 
harder question to answer. The mine-owners content 
themselves with using the fact that it did not continue 
in proof of the necessity of importing yellow labour. But 
among the persons with whom Mr. Burt talked “ there 
was practical unanimity that Kaflirs were obtainable at 
one period in much greater numbers, but that they were 
deliberately kept back, or the recruiting was slackened, in 
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order to establish a case for the importation of Chinese.” 
This, however, does not explain why the mine-owners, 
having some seven millions of Kaflirs in the country, 

refer to bring in Chinamen rather than train the work- 
men they have to do better work. 

In Mr. Burt’s opinion, however, the mine-owners will 
have in the end to fall back on the Kaffirs. “T have 
never,” he says, “ myself been under the delusion that the 
Transvaal is a white man’s country in the sense that it 
will ever give employment to white workmen in any con- 
siderable numbers. I do not think it either practicable 
or desirable that the gold mines or any other industry 
should be worked exclusively by white men, in a country 
where the whites are so vastly outnumbered by the 
coloured population.” And if he is right in this forecast, 
it means that the mines will in the end be worked by 
Kaffirs or not worked at all. The advent of responsible 
government will, he feels sure, be fatal to the continued 
importation of Chinamen. _ There remains, however, the 
question whether mining is the only industry for the 
Transvaal. “The ultimate answer must depend largely 
on the producing capacity of the land. Men can live 
there if the land will support them, and on that point 
opinions differ widely.” Mr. Burt inclines to the un- 
favourable view; but many Colonial farmers with whom 
he talked hold that “much of the land is hopeful if 
properly handled.” In that case the best thing we can 
desire for the Transvaal is that the habit of looking at 
it as simply a vast gold mine may give place to more 
healthy experiments in the direction of agriculture. 
However this may be, Mr. Burt is clearly right when he 
says :—‘‘ Since black and white are fated to live together 
in South Africa, and since the black can do without the 
white much better than the white can do without the 
black, it is most important that the relations between 
them should be as peaceful and friendly as possible.” 
The colour problem is the one that most calls for careful 
and wise handling. 

There is much else of interest in Mr. Burt’s “ Visit to 
the Transvaal,” and we strongly recommend our readers 
to read it for themselves. 
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THE CHARM OF LONDON. 

“VP ANKIND elects to live in crowds,” says Mr. Ford 

mt Madox Hueffer in his new book about the greatest 
crowd in the world (“The Soul of London,” Alston Rivers, 
5s. net). He writes of London at work and London at 
leisure, of the London of the rich and the London of the 
poor, of the slums and the suburbs, the City and the West 
End. Whoever would depict London must be, he thinks, 
“passionately alive to all aspects of life. What picturesque- 
ness there is in his work must arise from contrasts—but 
actual contrasts vividly presented.” He certainly succeeds 
in bringing these contrasts before our eyes. Each chapter 
contains some brilliant piece of description, whether scenic 
or social. Nevertheless, he fails, we think, to explain the 
charm of London, and fails, therefore, to portray her soul. 
He draws her face from almost every point of view, and the 
likeness is startling; but when we have read his book, the 
magnetism of the vast conglomerate city is as much a mystery 
as ever. 

One of Mr. Hueffer’s best “contrasts” is found in his 
chapter upon London at leisure. “Go down Piccadilly to 
Hyde Park Corner on a pleasant summer day. On the right 
of you you have all those clubs with all those lounging and 
luxuriating men. On the left there is a stretch of green 
park, hidden and rendered hideous by recumbent forms. 
They lie like corpses, or like soldiers in a stealthy attack, a 
great multitude of broken men and women, they, too, eternally 
at leisure.’ Here, he points out, we see “the two ends of the 
scale offered violently for inspection, confronting and ignoring 
steadily the one the other. For, in the mass, the men in the 
windows never look down; the men in the park never look 
up.” London, he says, “has palaces for the great of the 
earth, it has crannies for all the earth’s vermin.” “If the idea 
of the ‘ working classes’ seems to call up a picture of the black 
plains of the East End, the picture when the‘ leisured classes’ 
are in consideration is tlmt of a circumscribed parallelogram of 
rows of tall buildings. It is a square block like a fortress that 
we all, more or less, are besieging—the little plot of ground 





bounded on the south by Piccadilly, on the west by the 
railings of Hyde Park, on the north by Oxford Street, and on 
the east by Bond Street. It stands fairly well for where we 
should all live if we were ‘really rich.’ It represents, as far as 
London is concerned, our castles in the air.” Mr. Hueffer’s 
dogmatic utterances about what is called society in London 
are amusing. Years ago, he tells us, “the Generalisation 
flourished ; Conversation in consequence was possible.” Mr. 
Hueffer’s printed conversation is highly entertaining; but 
so far as generalisation goes, he surely preserves an old 
custom almost too well. There is no doubt some truth in the 
following assertions, but a small amount only, and particular to 
a certain set. “ A conversational artist strikes us nowadays as 
‘a bounder.’” “In general, the Londoner has lost all power 
of connected conversation, and almost all power of connected 
thought.” ‘In London society you may be—it is considered 
commendable to be—devout in private, but it is a shuddering 
offence to mention the Deity in company. Similarly all meta- 
physical topics, all political matters going below the surface 
or likely to cause heat,” together with all “mention of the 
poor or the suffering, are avoided. ..... The net result is to 
make London conversations singularly colourless; but they 
become singularly unexhausting.” Turning away from this 
“untanght and irreligious gadding rout,” the reader remem- 
bers with a sigh the London of Milton’s “ Areopagitica.” Is 
such a London no longer to be found? “ Behold now this 
vast City: a city of refuge, the mansion house of liberty, 
encompassed and surrounded with His protection; the shop 
of war hath not there more anvils and hammers waking, to 
fashion out the plates and instruments of armed Justice 
in defence of beleaguered Truth, than there be pens and 
heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, 
searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to 
present, as with their homage and their fealty, the 
approaching Reformation: others as fast reading, trying 
all things, assenting to the force of reason and convince- 
WiGwh. «5. "s.¢.<« Where there is much desire to learn, there of 
necessity will be much arguing, much writing, many opinions ; 
for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making.” 
Perhaps both descriptions are still true, for, as Mr. Hueffer 
says, “‘ England is a small island, the world is infinitesimal 
amongst the planets. But London is illimitable.” But if 
Mr. Hueffer speaks contemptuously of the leisure of the 
upper classes—the uppermost class he dismisses with a 
piece of humorous nonsense, declaring that “it is un- 
profitable for the moralists to worry about them: they 
have reverted to savagery”—he is not much more kind, 
though still always tolerant, to the workman at his leisure. 
“IT knew one very good fellow, a plasterer’s labourer, hard- 
working, making good money, and as regular as a church 
clock. His hobby was chaffinches. In the mornings before 
work and in the evenings he gave a certain amount of time to 
teaching his birds to pipe. At nightfalls he would go to his 
public-house for a couple of pints of ale and a few pipes. 
On a Saturday afternoon he was shaved and went to a 
club where there were singing and debates. He always 
came home sober enough to put beside his bed—he was a 
bachelor—a pailful of treacle beer that he had brewed himself, 
and an indiarubber tube. And there on a Sunday he would 
lie nearly through the day sucking up the treacle beer 
through the tube and gazing at the ceiling, thinking nothing 
at all, letting his eyes follow the cracks in the plaster from 
one wall to another, backward and forward for ever.” The 
young men and maidens of all the working classes rightly so 
called—and that covers almost all London—Mr. Hueffer likes. 
What he tells of them is not wholly attractive, not without 
suggestions of sordidness towards the bottom and silliness 
towards the top of the scale; but the reader feels all ‘the 
while that he is writing kindly, and breathes an atmosphere 
of natural jollity. Still, one cannot read all that we have 
quoted, and much more of a like kind, without the cynical 
saying that life would be bearable but for its amusements 
recurring to one’s mind; and it is with a sense of relief 
that we turn to “London at Work.” The workers whom 
Mr. Hueffer describes might be classified, or contrasted 
rather, under two heads,—the hopeful and the hopeless. 
To the former London appears as one great gaming- 
table. “There are such glorious plums,” he writes, such 
prizes which fall to those who have, in whatever walk of 
life, the temperament which means success. Not, he admits, 
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. that steady work is no longer to be found in London, or 
that industrious apprentices no longer rise, but “the essential 
‘note’ of those who stand out among workers in modern 
London appears on the surface to be that of gambling.” 

Of hopeless workers we are shown one terrible portrait. 
“She had four children under nine. She was a dark, untidy- 
haired woman with a face much pitted by smallpox. ....- 
She made matchboxes at 23d. the 144, and it was wonderful 
to watch her working—engrossed, expressionless, without a 
word, her fingers moved deftly and unerringly, the light very 
dim, the air full of the faint sickly smell of paste and of 
the slight crackling of thin wood, and the slight slop-slopping 
of the pastebrush. Sometimes she would sigh, not sorrow- 
fully, but to draw a deeper breath. It was the only sound 
that was at all arbitrary, the only variation in the monotony 
of her life, the only thing that distinguished her from a 
wonderfully perfect machine.” Yet, by Mr. Hueffer’s own 
showing, the poor woman was nota machine. He describes in 
very modern and not very sympathetic language her endless 
struggle to keep her children respectable. ‘“ That particular 
striving, a fierce craze for keeping the children straight, is an 
almost universal ‘note,’ a dominant passion among the 
mothers of the very poor.” Of it and them might we not 
say what Pope said in so very different a context P— 

“This, too, shall last while what delights the ‘ Ring ’* 
Flaunts and goes down an unregarded thing.” 
Such devotion, such passion, make up the realities, the 
lasting things in the world, and are permanent and alive, while 
the selfish and material energies of life are ephemeral and 
inanimate. 

After such scenes as these we ask ourselves again,—What 
is the attraction of London, of the place in which such 
misery, such frivolity, such feverish work, and such squalid 
pleasure go on in one continual round? Mr. Hueffer’s brush 
paints truly enough. The attraction of London remains a 
fact. Few indeed of her sons throw off her spell. They 
may go away and live in the country; they may become 

‘ ardent farmers, successful gardeners, or idle worshippers of 
Nature; but when they go back into the streets they feel them- 
selves once more strangely exalted by the preliminary tremors 
of the crowd passion. Perhaps they come back to London on 
a spring day. The country was at its best. It seemed, as 
we say, asin to leave it. But once in London the sunshine, 
paler than country sunshine, but still bright, and that 
peculiar freshness in the air which only comes to London 
between spring showers, diffuse a subtle sense of well-being. 
The magnetism of humanity, that spell which has power to 
make men turn their backs upon Nature, upon the fields, the 
sea, privacy, decency, dignity, peace, and fly to the swarm, 
once more enthralls them. They are aware of that sense of 
excitement which the true townsman cannot long bear to 
forego, a sense that the air is charged and vivid with 
happiness and misery, with suffering and sympathy, with 
love and hate. The man who feels this, and can analyse his 
emotions, knows that he is where he would be; that he is 
bound in the bundle of life; that his cries and his laughter 
do not echo alone against the blue vault of heaven, but 
mingle in that great sheaf of sound which he thinks must at 
last move the heart of his Maker. He has, in fact, a sense 
of augmented life,—of a life which surrounds and makes 
part of his own, but which does not depend entirely upon his 
own pulse and breath. This is why, in the opinion of the 
present writer, ‘“ mankind elects to live in crowds.” 





THE MINOR ARTS OF LIFE. 

A he set out to make a list of the things that have to be 

done every day, and are generally done badly, might 
certainly prove a rather lengthy undertaking. A writer in 
the Daily Chronicle has lately been making a small collection 
of this kind, and even in the course of a few days’ correspond- 
ence one or two rather fascinating points have arisen. It was 
Mr. Barry Pain, we believe, who started the collection with 
an amusing article in the Evening Standard on the proper 
management of a newspaper,—that is, the proper management 
of its pages ina wind on the top of an omnibus, and in similar 
predicaments. Somebody once said that he always used to 








* The “Ring” was the eighteenth-century equivalent of the Row or the 
park. 





Pay the St. James’s Gazette, because it was the only newspaper 
e could manage on an omnibus; and certainly there jg 
peculiar deftness in allowing the wind to open the paper = 
you which is only acquired by long experience. It ig “an 
we believe, to begin practising in quite light winds with some 
small newspaper not much larger than a tract, and in — 
you may hope to learn the nice conduct of a full-sized dail 
in half a gale driving over Westminster Bridge. y 
But how long the list of the minor arts really becomes 
The Chronicle’s note-writer takes as a single example the drt 
of carving. It is certainly not a difficult business to carve a 
chicken; but it is not simply with the idea of escaping trouble 
that many men sitting down to a cold cricket luncheon avoid 
a seat with a pair of fowls on the table opposite. To carve 
fowls in the German fashion, Mark Twain writes somewhere 
“use a club and avoid the joints”; but a German waiter 
might retort effectively by pointing to the ravages which an 
English cricketer is capable of inflicting on the carcase of a 
cold chicken. If, however, the Englishman might reply, also 
with some justice, that his notion of a meal was eating and 
not carving, and that he did not see why he should lear 
other people’s business, he could not always get out of the 
difficulty in that way. Suppose, for instance, that he were 
accused of wearing a made-up tie. There is nothing inherently 
culpable in wearing a made-up tie, or in wearing no tie at 
all, for that matter, if you do not require to do so; but 
undoubtedly it necessitates considerable strength of mind in 
a man to defend the wearing of a made-up tie on any grounds 
except those of old age. If he urges that he wears a made-up 
tie because it is too much trouble to tie a knot or a bow, the 
logical answer is that he ought to have the courage of his 
opinions, and refuse to take the trouble to wear a tie at 
all. If, on the other hand, he says that a made-up tie 
looks better than other ties, he merely confesses himself 
guilty of extreme incapacity to tie ties,—a confession which 
it needs much courage to be able to make. Not to be able to 
tie a tie is, indeed, for the reason probably that it implies 
clumsiness of nature, a matter not readily excused. But it 
would be hard to say where to draw the line among the 
minor arts which should divide excusable from inexcusable 
lack of proficiency. Take, for example, the following accom- 
plishments,—to be able to dance well, to take a good hand at 
bridge, to play a decent game of billiards, light a pipe in a 
high wind, punt four indolent persons up stream with a 
breeze blowing round the corners, take a Canadian canoe 
through a lock, strop a razor, sharpen a carving-knife on a 
steel, mount a lady into the saddle, muzzle a ferret, cut 
figures on the ice, sing a drawing-room song, shufile a pack of 
cards, read the bast of a glee, and possibly be an adept in 
the conduct of a telephone into the bargain. All of these 
are useful accomplishments, none of them is necessary. 
Which of them might a man be excused for ignoring? The 
best answer to that question, perhaps, is to try to find the 
best excuse possible for fignorance. There is no possible 
excuse for a smoker, for instance, who cannot light a pipe 
under difficulties; but who will refuse to admit the cogency 
of any excuse, however lame, to a person pleading that he 
cannot sharpen a razor? In the consideration of those two 
excuses lies probably the key of the whole matter. If you 
fail in showing proficiency in a minor art which you clearly 
follow of your own free will, you are blameworthy; you 
deserve the contempt of other smokers, for example, if you, 
being a smoker, cannot light a pipe ina gale. But if, having 
to conform to the hard necessity of life which makes it 
practically imperative, for comfort’s sake, not to be plagued 
with a beard; you proclaim that you are unable to strop 
a razor properly, you will be regarded with sympathy rather 
than with derision. Still, even those two “statements of 
case” leave one eventuality undealt with. Suppose that, 
against your own free will, it becomes unexpectedly necessary 
for you to show proficiency in one of the minor arts, what are 
your liabilities ? What is your position, for instance, if you 
are asked to dinner, and accept in the ordinary way, and find 
that after dinner it is taken for granted that you will sit 
down and play bridge, expected to know all the new leads 
in that particularly difficult game? Or suppose, in the 
enthusiasm of a Christmas house-party, somebody suggests 
that the carpet and the chaire should be taken up in the 
drawing-room, and that the evening which you had expected 
would consist merely of a quiet dinner, and possibly a game 
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of pool afterwards, should be turned into an improvised 

dance P 

There is, of course, only one logical position to take up. 
It is to be courageous enough to explain, in the plainest 
possible language, either that you do not consider life is long 
enough to admit of a man learning the ins and outs of an 
intricate game of cards, or that you have decided that it is 
not worth while to attain proficiency in performing antics to 
music. Just in the same way, the non-billiard-player who is 
asked to take a cue at pool or pyramids adopts much the 
most logical position if he xefuses on the ground that he sees 
no object in pushing coloured ivory balls in different direc- 
tions with a piece of wood. Of course, to say that is to be 
ynde; but then logical answers often are rude. To avoid being 
yude, and yet to succeed in being logical, there is only one 
course to be adopted by those who are so unlucky as not to be 
versed in the minor arts. The difficulties of the minor arts 
must be counterblasted by an art major. The art major is 
to be absent on the right occasions. That, one of the greatest 
of the arts of life, disposes of all difficulties. He who is 
yersed in it is never laughed at because, professing of his 
own free will that he wishes to do a certain thing, he is 
detected being unable to do it, for he never attempts what 
he knows he cannot succeed in doing passably well. If 
he cannot dance, or dislikes dancing, he refuses, of course, 
definite invitations to balls, and somehow or other he manages 
to spy “in the air” a possible improvised dance, and so 
escapes; if he cannot manage a punt, in some way he con- 
trives that he will never be asked to punt up-stream, or, for 
that matter, down-stream. His major art comprises, in truth, 
all the versatility of the minor arts; and if, after declining 
politely to join in this or that or the other amusement or 
occupation, he can give those whom he refuses the impression 
that he considers himself slightly inferior to them in most 
respects, and greatly inferior in one, he has succeeded. 

Even the convinced professor of the major art of avoidance 
need not, however, disdain admiration of a particular kind of 
minor art. It is a perfectly defensible position to take up to 
profess dislike of dancing; but who is to deny admiration to 
the person who can show you, for instance, in a flash as it 
were, how to get the cork out of a bottle without a cork- 
screw and without breaking the glass? The Chronicle's 
collector supplies an admirable example of this kind of 
minor art. You find yourself on a picnic, perhaps, 
without a corkscrew, and with a lot of bottles, all 
of them with corks in them. Hardly anybody knows 
what to do. The solution of the difficulty is, however, it 
seems, perfectly simple. “Place the bottle, cork downwards» 
upon the edge of an ordinary mantelpiece, steadying it of 
course with the hand. Then, with a slight impulse, turn it 
so that it falls upon its base. Pick it up, and you will find 
that the cork has started. It is sometimes necessary to 
repeat the operation before the cork can be withdrawn with 
the fingers. <A first experiment with a full bottle of water, 
tightly corked, is advisable. A fall direct from that height 
will have no desirable result.” The present writer can testify 
to the efficacy of this “minor art.” He had, it is true, to 
arrange his picnic in an ordinary room, so as to have the 
mantelpiece handy. But there was no difficulty, after turning 
the bottle on its base, “with a slight impulse,” in extracting 
the cork from the ruins. There was no need to repeat the 
operation. 





SUBSTITUTE SENSES. 

\HE results of six years’ careful study of the activities of 
ants by Miss Adele M. Fielde, of New York, are sum- 
marised in an interesting article on these insects by Mr. H. 
Casson in Munsey’s Magazine for May. Some ants spend 
the greater part of their existence in the dark. Many of the 
workers or soldiers have no eyes, and no obvious organs for 
smelling or hearing; and yet they are not in the least at a loss 
to perform most of the actions which, according to ordinary 
standards, are intimately dependent on sight, smell, and 
hearing. Miss Fielde’s conclusion is that the antennae of ants 
are divided into sections, each endowed with a special sense. 
The antennae of the kinds of ant under observation had from 


‘four to thirteen joints, of which perhaps all, and certainly 


most: of those towards the end, ure delicate and specialised 
organs of sense. According to Miss Fielde’s interpretation, 
each of the last’ four joints has a separate function. By the 











first joint it detects the odour of the nest or home. If the 
joint is removed, it fails to recognise its nest. By the second 
joint it detects its relations, and distinguishes the home 
ants from strangers. The third joint is the pathfinder. If 
it is injured, it seems quite unable to find its way, even 
back to the nest. The fourth and fifth joints are used 
to recognise the eggs and half-grown children of the 
nest. These specialised organs of scent enable it to work 
in the dark and perform successfully the limited, but by 
no means easy or simple, set of duties which it spends its 
life in performing in the communal home. In the nest or 
home ants consider light to be as much an evil as we regard 
cold or smells, and exclude it by all means in their power. So 
sensible are they that they have been seen to go outside a 
piece of glass let into the top of their galleries, and cover 
it up with earth. This seems to show that though they 
have no eyes, they can detect the feeling of light. To some 
species it is clearly a deadly menace, the white ants, for 
instance (which are not, strictly speaking, ants, but termites), 
who make a gallery of clay to enable them to work by day 
in congenial darkness. 

In regard to air vibrations, experiments seemed to show that 
the ants were totally deaf. They did not take the slightest notice 
of the notes of a piano played close to the nest, but not in 
connection with it, neither did they notice a whistle or a violin. 
But if the nest was placed on the top of the piano, from 
whence the vibrations were carried by contact, they were 
agitated; and when the nest stood on a long table, and even a 
small shot was dropped on to the other end of it, they 
noticed the shock. The conclusion arrived at was that ants 
“hear” through their feet, the earth being to them the carrier 
of vibrations, and not the air. 

If these observations are correct, and the sensibility of 
its feet and highly specialised joints of the antennae serve 
the ant for nose, eyes, and ears, it is only another example 
of the working of the law of physical economy in Nature. 
Retrenchment and concentration are found in Nature side 
by side with almost extravagant efforts to meet losses by 
special contrivance and development. Sometimes these two 
very different and opposite processes may be seen taking 
place in creatures of a very similar kind, when face to face 
with circumstances which strain the physical powers to the 
utmost by depriving them of conditions heretofore con- 
sidered almost necessary to their existence. Into the ocean 
abyss, for example, the sun’s light cannot penetrate, and 
even at more moderate depths than those of the pro- 
found ocean the rays must be so rare and feeble that to 
make use of them at all must involve a special effort, or the 
development of special organs. On the other hand, in the 
deep seas so many of the living creatures, from highly 
organised fishes to the zoophytes and their eggs and 
minute larvae, emit light, that wherever these are found 
there must be a kind of “starlight” in the abyss. The 
crustaceans of those darkling waters are by no means unlike 
the crustaceans (¢.¢e., the crabs, lobsters, and prawns). of the 
shallow seas, which have very well developed and prominent 
eyes. It might be expected either that the eyes of all 
these creatures would become atrophied or rudimentary in 
the permanent darkness, or that they would become enor- 
mously developed, so as to make the very best use of what 
emanations of light there are. But curiously enough, both of 
these results are seen. Some lose their eyes altogether and are 
blind. Others develop elaborate eyes of great size to make the 
most of the phosphorescent light. One deep-sea crab or lobster 
abandons the struggle for sight, and probably concentrates its 
physical and mental efforts on some other sense, such as that 
of touch, choosing retrenchment and concentration; another, 
like the manager of a low-grade mine, acquires fresh and 
special machinery for extracting the most of the little light 
available. Yet the one species, so far as we know, is not less 
successful in maintaining itself than the other. In man 
mental concentration may very largely counteract a physical 
loss, either of a limb or of a sense. A man born without arms 
frequently learns to use the digits of the feet so as in a great 
measure to replace the loss of hands. He can pick up and 
hold objects, draw, paint, or sew. If blind, he often acquires 
a power of facial sensation analogous, as is supposed, to the 
marvellous sensitiveness of the membranes of the wing of 
a bat. 

The degree in which the bat uses its eyes is very uncertain. 
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Dr. Lindsay Johnson’s examination of the retina of the bat 
shows it to be of a very low development, probably in a phase 
of “degeneration,” and analogous to that of the edentata. 
The eye is so minute, and often so covered with fur, or 
the vision blocked by a portion of the bat’s exaggerated ears, 
that it is very difficult to believe that the owner’s powers 
of sight are anything but rudimentary. In the bats, too, we 
have the very curious anomaly that the night-flying, fruit- 
eating bats have large, bright, well-developed eyes, often of 
exceptional size, meant to gather all the rays of twilight; 
yet their food, the tropical fruits, is large and stationary, 
and could probably be discovered as well by scent as by 
sight. On the other hand, the European insect-eating bats, 
which have to catch and feed on very nimble creatures, 
the night-flying moths and beetles, seem to have found 
it better for their success in the battle of life to abandon 
the effort to acquire extraordinary eye-power, and to acquire 
what amounts almost to another power in the wonderful 
development of the sensitiveness of the wing membranes, and 
the ear and nasal appendages, to vibrations. Yet, though 
the eyes are obviously atrophied, it is difficult, when watching 
the instantaneous turns and twists of a bat pursuing a moth 
on a light evening, to believe that it is really playing a kind 
of “blind man’s buff.” 

The highly specialised burrowing insect-feeders, which 
abandon the light totally, have naturally almost lost the use 
of their eyes. A mole’s eyes are so insignificant that if the 
animal is skinned, the eyeballs, instead of remaining in a 
large orbit in the skull, as is the case with other mammals 
and birds, “come off” with the skin. The mole’s eyes are not 
apparently quite useless, for it has the power of protruding 
them, if it pleases, from the furry pit in which they are sunk. 
But the process of degeneration of the eye can be traced in 
each individual, the unborn mole having a much larger eye 
than the young after birth, while these in turn have larger 
eyes than when adults. The golden moles of South Africa 
have eyes completely covered with skin, as has the very 
curious marsupial mole of the South Australian deserts, 

The economy of Nature in allowing the mole’s eyes to 
become atrophied is obvious. As they obtain all their food 
underground and in total darkness, the retention of eyes 
would have involved the development of a most elaborate 
protective arrangement, as well as of an abnormal mechanism 
for gathering any light-rays which might occasionally 
penetrate their galleries. On the other hand, the development 
and concentration of the faculty of scent has, merely for the 
purposes of securing food, quite compensated the moles for 
the loss of sight. Their rate of progress underground is 
sufficient to enable them to overtake their prey, the earth- 
worms and burrowing larvae, in pursuit of which the speed 
of the mole must seem as that of a steam-digger compared 
with a spade. Nor are they in any great degree at a loss 
when above ground, though probably unable to see more 
than the difference between light and darkness. Drop a 
mole on the carpet, and his efforts to escape and inquiries 
as to how to do so are instantaneous and energetic. His nose 
smells and feels all around him, and instantly detecting that 
the carpet below him is impervious and homogeneous, he 
whisks round and scuffles off to try for another surface. 
Arrived at the hearthrug, his nose discovers the inequality, and 
ina moment he burrows under this, the only thing which he 
could possibly undermine in the whole room. And he is able 
to make this discovery though he is practically blind, and in 
the dwelling-place, not of blind moles, but of the most highly 
developed living creature in the world. Naturally we feel 
pity for all creatures which have “lost a sense.” In cne 
respect this pity is not misplaced, for they lose the joy of life 
asarule. But for the mere end of living the “substitute 
senses” serve quite satisfactorily. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE INVASION OF 
INDIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I be permitted to draw attention to what seems to 
have been an omission or an oversight in Mr. Balfour's 
eloquent exposition of the views of the Defence Committee 





the country under our rule, cannot be rushed or taken 

surprise by an invader is indisputable. Indeed, outside the 
pages of a recent German romance, written in ignorance of 
facts and in a spirit of hostility to this country, I never heard 
or read any opinion to the contrary. But unfortunately the 
boundary we have to defend is the boundary, not of India, but 
of Afghanistan. We have guaranteed the integrity of the 
Amir’s kingdom. As Sir Alfred Lyall has said with regard 
to the Penjdeh incident, “it showed to the English as by a 
sudden flash where lay their true frontier and what kind of 
possibilities were involved by its demarcation. .... , Our 
frontier is always commensurate with our responsibilities for 
protection.” My point is that this “true frontier” can be 
crossed by surprise or with a rush at any time. The Amir 
might, and probably would, endeavour to meet the invasion 
without calling us in, leaving us to carry on the war in 
Europe. That he would fail is, I think, certain. We have 
never found the Afghans to be a really formidable enemy, 
The defeats we have suffered at their hands have been due to 
our own blunders and incapacity. The Russians would deal 
with them as Skobeleff dealt with the Turkomans, and their 
resistance would soon cease. It is doubtful whether the 
Amir has strengthened his military power by creating an 
army after a European pattern. If the Russians were to 
seize Herat or some other part of Afghanistan, which they 
could do by a coup de main, and the Amir found himself 
unable to eject them, the Government of India might be 
placed in an awkward dilemma. Our superiority on the sea 
might enable us to harass their commerce, but that would not 
get them out of Afghanistan if they had secured a foothold 
there. We should be compelled to choose between advancing 
against them or leaving them alone. The first course would 
involve us in a campaign far from our base and under con- 
ditions most adverse to success. The second would be taken 
by the Afghans as a breach of our engagements. Unless wo 
were able to move at once, the Russians might reach Kandahar 
before us, and might commence the construction of a railway 
connecting their present railhead at Kushk with Herat and 
Kandahar. It appears, therefore, that the fact that Russia 
could not invade India proper without giving us ample 
warning does not absolve us from the necessity of being 
ready to move against her without any delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 





FOREIGN PILOTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPKcCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—With regard to the Prime Minister’s statement 
that England is safe from invasion, you will no doubt 
in your comments call attention to the fact that for 
many years (as your late correspondent “ Vigilans sed 
Aequus” put on record) the Germans have not only thought 
the invasion of England possible, but have elaborated their 
schemes for carrying it out. We give them all the aid in 
our power. Disembarkations and steps to protect harkours 
are announced long enough ahead to enable interested 
investigators to be present; and in case they cannot be 
there, our papers obligingly furnish descriptions, diagrams, 
and pictures. That is complaisant enough, and is quite 
in keeping with the happy-go-lucky way in which 
we manage affairs. But since no descriptions, however 
full, are quite so valuable as actual experience, we go 
further, and allow foreigners to learn the exact ways of 
entrance into our rivers. This is the “open door” with a 
vengeance. Attention has constantly been called to the 
danger to our national safety constituted by foreign pilots 
in the Thames and Humber—certificated by our authorities 
even—and the Committee of Defence patiently ignore it. 
And if they ignore anything so obvious, who shall persuade 
himself that their eyes are more open to equally real, but less 
striking, perils P And meanwhile the powers of the Committee 
of the Nation, the Houses of Parliament, are largely directed 
to the output of factious vituperation on less important 
subjects. It is unnecessary to invoke a plague on them both, 
with destruction in view for us all. A strong man armed, I 
understand, keeps his goods in peace; but when his strength 
is not fully trained, and his arming is doubtful, and he leaves 
his door wide open, then, in spite of optimistic speeches and 
assurances, he takes risks that History tells us cannot be 
taken with impunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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EAST HAM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Siz,—I have read with great interest your article on the 
situation in East Ham in the Spectator of May 6th, in which 
you suggest that no one foresaw the financial difficulties of 
the Act of 1902. Will you permit me to state, with all 
modesty, that I have always regarded the financial difficulties 
of the Act as the most serious? And I think it may be said 
that this was generally recognised long before East Ham 


revolted. 

The opposition to the increasing rates is perhaps less vocal in 
the case of rural districts; but it is nevertheless strong and 
general. A village which before the Act had its voluntary 
school finds itself after the Act with the same school and the 
same staff. But there is now a rate of 6d. to 1s. in the pound to 
be paid. The same applies to the towns, except that the 6d. to 
1s, is an increase on an Education-rate already burdensome. 

Undoubtedly economies of various kinds are _ possible. 
According to Sir Francis Powell, M.P., in his presidential address 
to the Royal Statistical Society, the average expenditure on 
education per child in Prussia and England is as follows :-— 
Inclusive of buildings: Prussia, £1 15s. 6d.; England, £2 12s. 9d. 
Exclusive of buildings: Prussia, £1 10s. 8d.; England, £1 17s. 
But it will be difficult to effect large economies in this country 
until the finance of education is made a subject of expert 
study to @ much greater extent than at the present time. 
A few days ago Sir William Anson was asked in the House of 
Commons a simple question on the local expenditure on educa- 
tion, Hoe was obliged to reply that he could not supply the 
information asked for. ‘The fact is that the Board of Education 
have not yet realised that one of their most important duties in 
the new order of things is the collecting, tabulation, and analysis 
of every kind of educational statistics. We have nothing in this 
country at all comparable to the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. ‘I'o make up for lost time, a Special Committee of 
investigation on the finance of education should be appointed at 
once in order that the Legislature may be guided in its proposals 
by trustworthy statistics. At the present time, no one can see 
with any degree of accuracy how much the working man of East 
Ham earning 25s. a week is paying weekly for the privilege of 
“free education” for his children. Probably it is between 6d. 
and 1s. per week. This is the kind of statistics which should be 
worked out for the various localities before legislative action is 
taken. 

I should like to make, in conclusion, a few criticisms on 
the present system of the finance of education. It is impossible, 
of course, in a short letter to support these by all the arguments 
which could be adduced :— 

(1) A universal system of free education is, in my opinion, a 
mistake. The question should be left entirely to the new 


authorities. The bribe of 10s. per head offered by the legislation | 


of 1891 to schools which abolish fees should be removed, and the 
fee-grant (amounting in 1903-4 to over two and a half millions) 
given to the local authorities on some other basis. On April 28th 
there was prolonged discussion at the Aberdeen School Board 
on che proposal to abolish fees in the Ashley Road School, the 
only school apparently in Aberdeen in which fees are charged. 
The amount collected in the year ending June, 1905, will be 
£670. It was finally decided by a small majority to retain the 
fees. I cite this case because it cannot be urged that Scotland 
is behind England in respect of its education. If there is one 
school in Aberdeen at which £670 can be raised in fees, there 
might bea scorein London. The provision of public preparatory 
schools, charging fees, with a special curriculum and smaller 
classes than the ordinary elementary schools, is an urgent educa- 
tional need, because the ordinary elementary schools, with a 
leaving age of fourteen, are not well fitted for the preparation of 
children for secondary education. Incidentally such schools 
might become indirectly a source of revenue. 

(2) The standard of training aimed at for many elementary 
teachers is too high. In London, for example, there are 
hundreds of teachers, fully trained at great public expense, who, 
to all intents and purposes, are “minding babies.” Sir Francis 
Powell estimated that the loss to the Exchequer owing to the 
desertion of teachers from their profession—due largely, no 
doubt, to the decision of the young ladies who are minding 
other people’s babies to mind their own instead—is no less than 
£323,239 per annum. 

(8) As Sir Charles Elliott pointed out recently in the Times, 
the expenditure on school buildings has been excessive. Probably 
the building requirements of the Board of Education have been 
too stringent. ‘Ihe statistics quoted about Prussia and England 


indicate this. 
—I am, Sir, &., T. L. HUMBERSTONE. 


Toynbee Hall, E. 





RELIGIOUS TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 
(To Tug EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—May I make one or two remarks on Canon Hensley 
Henson’s criticism in your last issue of my letter to you on 


solution. My object was to clear up one of the many misunder- 
standings which gather round it. I think the attempt to revive 
the old party cry of “religious tests” confuses the issue. Mr. 
Balfour in his admirable “ letter to a correspondent ”—“ Essays 
and Addresses,” 1905—points out that religion “is the subject in 
relation to which new issues are peculiarly apt to be obscured by 
old catchwords, the subject on which men are most easily 
tempted to confuse the promptings of prejudice with the voice 
of conscience.” 

(2) Whether or no the Church of England is “in many 
districts the least popular” of the “denominations ”—and with 
all respect to the Canon, I doubt it—the Church which built the 
school certainly considers the teaching of her faith (and no other) 
“the religious obligation of the Head-Master.” 

(3) Canon Henson admits that “religious tests for religious 
employment are a necessity.” But he adds: “The whole question 
is: What religious tests?” I should be sorry to think that 
“the mere circumstance that a Head-Master is a communicant 
provides no clear indication of his religious beliefs and habits.” 
In the vast majority of cases the exact contrary is the case. 
Teachers of children are and must be men of high moral 
principle, and if they undertake when appointed to teach the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Catechism, they will do so ex animo. 
And this is the test which the trust deeds of Church schools 
require. These tests are required—as they are required of the 
clergy—not primarily in the interests of the teacher, but of the 
taught. 

(4) I assure the Canon that I have no “contempt” for 
“undenominationalism.” My difficulty, considering it as a 
system of belief for the purposes of teaching, is to find out what 
itis. Are (e.g.) the Incarnation and the Virgin Birth included 
in itor not? Practically I think Dr. Creighton was right when 
he said that the “ undenominational man ” of modern politics, like 
the “economic man” of the Manchester school of political 
economy, was an abstraction and not a being of flesh and blood. 
Surely every man who teaches religion—if not every religious 
man—belongs to some religious body. If not, his religion stops 
short of the characteristic mark of vital religion, worship. 

—I am, Sir, &c., G. L. RicHarpson. 


Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. 

[We publish Mr. Richardson’s reply to Canon Hensley 
Henson, but cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





“THE DEVIL’S WALK.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tae “Sprctator.”) 

Sir,—I fear that it is impossible for me to reply fully to Mr. 
Jesse Quail’s contentions in last week’s Spectator without 
going again over some part of the ground which was traversed 
in my former letter. Mr. Quail’s various suggestions as to 
how and why this poem may perhaps have been manipulated 
| to the injury of Porson’s reputation as a man and an author 
simply conduct us into a wide and barren field of conjecture, 
and leave us there. As against these vague and shadowy 
suppositions we have the plain and definite statement made 
in the published works of Coleridge and Southey that Porson 
had no part whatever in the authorship of the poem, which 
was their production, and theirs alone. In his note to “The 
Devil’s Thoughts” Coleridge states that a good many of the 
stanzas, including the first three, were contributed by Southey, 
and in the advertisement to “The Devil’s Walk” Southey 
gives the following account of the genesis of the poem in the 
brief form in which it at first was written :-— 

“The lines—poem they can scarcely be called—were written 
by Mr. Southey one morning before breakfast, the idea having 
struck him while he was shaving; they were subsequently shown 
to Mr. Coleridge, who pointed some of the stanzas and added 
one or two.” ' 
In the face of these specific statements, made of necessity 
with full knowledge of the facts, it is not easy to comprehend 
how Mr. Quail can have arrived at the conclusion that 
“Southey may have been himself deceived as to the author- 
ship of the original; or his zeal for his friend Coleridge may 
have caused him to ignore the claims of another writer.” 

In order to gain support for his somewhat unstable theories, 
Mr. Quail propounds a strained and arbitrary emendation in 
the text of one of Southey’s stanzas. The device is no doubt 
ingenious. I venture to think, however, that, in the known 
facts of the case, there is absolutely nothing that affords the 
very slightest warrant for the suggested alteration. We have 
it, on Southey’s own authority, that the phrase, “ best of all 
verses,’ in common with all the stanzas that relate to Porson, 
was written, in refutation, it is true, of an unfounded claim, 
but nevertheless “in a sportive mood.” The only evidence, 
such as it is, in support of the Porson claim consists of three 








the above subject ? 
| 


(1) Living in the West Riding, I cannot but “appreciate the | 
difficulties of the problem.” Nor am I rash enough to propose a 








things,—first, R. C. Porson’s letter to the Morning Post 
asserting that his uncle was the author of the poem; 
secondly, the publication, long after Porson’s death, of some 
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verses, entitled “The Devil’s Walk,” purporting to be by 
Porson, with additions and alterations by Coleridge and 
Southey; thirdly, the curious anecdote told by the Rev. 
William Beloe to the effect that Porson wrote the poem 
during the intervals of card-playing at an evening party. In 
Southey’s advertisement these matters are dealt with as 
follows :— 

“After ‘The Devil’s Thoughts’ had been published by Mr. 
Coleridge in his Poetical Works, and the statement with which 
he accompanied it, it might have been supposed that the joint 
authorship of that Siamese production had been sufficiently 
authenticated, and that no supposititious claim to it would again 
be advanced. We are sure that Mr. Porson is convinced of the 
truth of the statement in his letter, but it is due to ourselves to 
re-state the fact of the poem being from the pen of Mr. Southey. 
Professor Porson never had any part in these verses as a writer, 
and he now for the first time appears in them as the subject of 
two or three stanzas written some years ago, when the fabricated 
story of his having composed them at an evening party at Dr. 
Vincent’s (for that was the original habitat of this falsehood) was 
revived. A friend of one of the authors urged him then to put 
the matter out of doubt (for it was before Mr. Coleridge had 
done so); and to please that friend, and amuse himself and his 
domestic circle, in a sportive mood, the part which relates the 
rise and progress of the poem was thrown off, and that also 
touching the aforesaid Professor.” 

Porson’s acquaintance, the Rev. William Beloe, with 
whom “the fabricated story” originated, was a writer of 
notorious inaccuracy. His work, “The Sexagenarian,” 
in which the anecdote first appeared, is described by 
Professor Jebb in the “Dictionary of National Biography ” 
as being “not always trustworthy.” The “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” goes a step further, and, omitting the qualify- 
ing word “always,” says of it with emphatic and con- 
temptuous brevity, “not trustworthy.” Southey’s final and 
expanded version of “The Devil's Walk,” and the adver- 
tisement to it, were published -in 1838, and they appear to 
have been universally accepted as a conclusive settlement of 
the Porsonian pretensions. I think that I am correct in 
stating that after their publication it was never again con- 
tended that Porson was the author of the poem, or of any 
part of it, and I believe that in no edition of Porson’s collected 
works will this poem be found to be included. In all current 
dictionaries of quotations extracts from the poem are 
invariably ascribed to Coleridge or to Southey. In his Life 
of Coleridge contributed to the .“ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” Mr. Leslie Stephen discusses the poem as being 
the joint production of these two poets, and brushes aside 
“the Porson story.” Chambers’s “ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature” comments upon the matter thus :— 

“As a humourist Coleridge attempted little, but that little 
was first-rate. The wit of ‘The Devil’s Thoughts’ was Southey’s 
wit, but the humour is Coleridge’s. This satirical piece was the 
joint production of Coleridge and Southey, but was long believed 
to be the work of Porson, or of other more or less unlikely 
authors. The original notion of the piece (not without parallels 
in Dunbar, Ben Jonson, and others) was Southey’s, but the 
greater part of the most piquant verses were Coleridge’s. One 
of them has passed into a proverb :— 

* He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ; 

And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin 

Is pride that apes humility.’” 
It seems clear, therefore, that in 1838 it was acknowledged on 
all hands that the Porsonian claims were put entirely out of 
court, and that the matter in debate was thus set finally at 
rest. From that time to this no fresh facts have come to 
light bearing in any way upon the question, and it seems now 
somewhat late in the day to attempt to put new life into a 
controversy which died and was “quietly inurned”’ more than 
sixty years ago, and has long since passed into “the Limbo 
large and broad ” of things forgotten.—I am, Sir, &c., 

United University Club. WattTer B. Kinasrorp. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence. Mr. Kingsford’s 
letter, in our opinion, finally establishes as correct our 
original ascription of the poem to Coleridge and Southey.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





SIR ROBERT HERBERT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—May I add a few lines to the appreciation of Sir Robert 
Herbert in the Spectator of May 15th by “ W. R. M.,” under 
which initials I recognise an old colleague in the Colonial 
Office? I had the pleasure of serving under Sir R. Herbert 
during the whole of his term in that office, and was at one 








time intimately connected with him as his private BIDS a 
A more kindly, considerate, and genial chief it would c 
impossible to find. Of his abilities “'W. R. M.” does not 8a 

a word too much, nor would it be possible to overrate them, 
One remarkable trait was the rapidity, and at the same time 
thoroughness, with which he worked. Despite the number of 
papers which constantly poured in upon him, it would have 
appeared to the casual observer, from the condition of hig 
desk, that he must have very little to do. As a despatch. 
writer I should doubt if he has ever been excelled, especially 
in the difficult art of conveying an unpalatable decision to a 
Colonial Ministry, or a reprimand or warning to a Governor 
If he can be said to have had a fault, it was the difficulty he 
found in saying “No” to the numerous applicants by whom, 
in common with all high officials, he was constantly badgered, 
Almost every one went away feeling quite certain that hig 
request, whatever it might be, was sure to be complied with. 
and of course disappointment was frequently the inevitable 
result. But, though sometimes inconvenient, this was after 
all a very venial failing, and arose entirely from his kindlinesg 
of heart, which made him reluctant to give pain. His interest 
in those with whom he had worked did not cease with his 
departure from the office, and I am sure that all his former 
colleagues will feel, as I do, that they have lost a true and 
tried friend.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. L. H, 





THE LAST WORDS OF OLLENDORFF, 

[To tue Epitor or THe “ SPectator.’’} 
S1r,—According to the well-known “French Grammar” of 
Messrs. Eve and de Baudiss, it was neither Ollendorff nor 
le Pére Bohours, nor even Vaugelas, who perpetrated the 
pedantic anecdote you have quoted. Mr. Eve's footnote 
[p. 141], quoted from Beneke, runs as follows :—* Le gram. 
mairien Beauzée était & son lit de mort; un de ses amis, 
grammairien comme lui, vint le voir. ‘Comment allez-vous?’ 
lui dit-il. ‘Mon ami,’ répondit Beauzée, ‘je m’en vais.,, 
ou je m’en vas; l'un et l’autre se dit.’ Et ne voulant pas 
méme en mourant, avoir une faute, un simple oubli de 
syntaxe 4 se reprocher, il ajouta ‘ou se disent’ et il expira.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., DE V. PAyEN-Payng, 

[Larousse (“Grand Dictionnaire,” p. 217), as another 
correspondent points out, also attributes the saying to 
Beauzée, an Academician who died in 1789. We can publish 
no more letters on this subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A MILLION STAMPS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I think I am able to throw some light on the “ million. 
stamp” fallacy, or myth (see Spectator, May 18th). At least 
I can place the date of its origin a good deal earlier than the 
“ sixties,” and show that it was not subsequent, but antecedent, 
to the fashion of rare-stamp collecting. In 1848 my father 
was at Dr. Johnson’s hydropathic establishment, Humberslade 
Hall, in Yorkshire. A rising poet, Alfred Tennyson, was 
there at the same time. Among the patients was a young 
lady who was helping to collect a million used penny stamps, 
and gathering them from all the company daily. Her story 
was that two young people of her acquainta nce wished to get 
married. The lady’s father doubted the constancy of their 
attachment, and as there was no lack of means or other 
natural obstacle to the “smooth running” of their love, he 
devised an artificial one, the difficulty of which would test 
their affection, and if it were genuine, would strengthen 
it into “true love.” He required as the price of his 
consent that they should collect for him a million 
used penny stamps. The young people accepted the test, 
and went vigorously and systematically to work, pressing 
all their friends into the service. About these facts and 
dates there can be no doubt. Lord Tennyson’s biography 
shows that he was there in 1848, and my father died in 1849. 
I remember that we were all much interested in the matter, 
and that after my father’s return home he got a letter from 
the lady-collector telling him of the completion of the task 
and the approaching marriage. It would thus appear that 
the idea of collecting a “ million used penny stamps” was not 
a result of the fashion of collecting rare stamps, but might 
probably be the rude beginnings from which that virtuososbip 
was evolved. I can throw no light on the connection between 
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«g million stamps ” and admission to a hospital; but in the 
absence of the marriage motive it is quite likely that the 
original idea may have been adapted to otherends. Or, more 
robably, you may be right in thinking it an absurd fallacy, 
amyth which has grown out of these facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. T. S. Cres. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir, Will you allow me to substitute “ aboui the ‘fifties’” for 
“about the ‘sixties,’” in your amusing article, “ A Million 
Stamps” (Spectator, May 13th)? arly in 1856 I sailed for 
India as a cadet in the H.E.LC.S., and previously, during 
my schoolboy days, had assisted in collecting stamps “to 
provide the dowry of a lovely girl, whose hard-hearted parent 
would not allow her to marry the man of her choice until she 
had collected a million stamps,’—for so ran the myth in 
those days. Is not the survival of the craze due to the fact 
that unscrupulous persons have discovered that among a 
million stamps there are many which, after simple chemical 
treatment, may be used again?—I am, Sir, &c., CO. E. B. 


(To tHe Epiton or tHe “‘Spectator.”] 

Sir,— With reference to the article, “A Million Stamps,” in 
your issue of May 18th, [ should like to say that an aunt 
of mine did collect a million stamps (French and English), 
which she sold for £120. With this sum she bought the use 
of a bed in a hospital for six months of every year. She 
collected a second million, for which she was .offered £20, 
This sum she refused, not considering it sufficient, and the 
stamps were unsold at the time of her death in 1892.—I am, 
Sir, &c., iH. Mi. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
§rr,—In an article in your issue of May 13th it is implied 
that there is no use for old postage-stamps. I beg to quote 
the following from a Girls’ Friendly Society paper :— 

“Those associates and members (G.F.S.) who have helped the 
Diocesan Sick Fund by collecting stamps, both English and 
foreign, will be glad to hear that twelve sick members have been 
sent to G.F.S. lodges at the seaside, with the money brought in 
by the stamps this year. Three went to Ramsgate, two to St. 
Leonards, five to Brighton, and two to Shanklin.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., D. B. 


(To tHe Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”] 
Sir,—The witty article on the million-stamps superstition in 
your last issue pitches on to the horns of a dilemma the many 
charitably inclined sceptics who have received a current 
“snowball” appeal from New South Wales for used postage- 
stamps. Since one million used postage-stamps cannot even 
get a patient into a hospital in England, can it still be 
possible that in New South Wales three million are “ sufficient 
to build a ward,” as the appeal asserts? An explanation has 
been requested from the author of the appeal, which, if vouch- 
safed and enlightening, you may perhaps be willing to publish 
in the interests of philanthropy and reason.—I am, Sir, &c., 
More INCREDULOUS. 





A CORRECTION. 

[To tHe Evrror oF THE “SpECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In the article on “The Magazines” in the Spectator of 
May 6th the reviewer says that Dante placed Henry III. in 
Purgatory, non per fare ma per non fare. This statement 
contains three misapprehensions. First, it was Virgil who 
was kept out of Paradise, non per fare ma per non fare (“ Purg.,” 
VIL, 25 et seg.) Secondly, according to the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the souls that escape Purgatory by 
going straight to Paradise are so few that placing a soul in 
Purgatory implies no'special disapproval. Thirdly, Henry III. 
was not in Purgatory, but with his contemporaries in Ante- 
Purgatory. These are passed in review by Sordello, and 
compared with their sons reigning in Europe in 1300. One, 
Peter of Aragon, is spoken of with great praise, and all 
except Henry III. are said to be better, or less bad, than their 
sons. Of Henry III. Dante says :— 

“ Vedete il re della semplice vita 

Seder 14 solo, Arrigo d’Inghilterra : 
Questi ha ne’ rami suoi migliore uscita.” 
—(“Purg.,” VII., 130-33.) 

At worst this is only faint praise. Edward I. is, therefore, 
the only European Monarch reigning in 1300 whom Dante 








praises, and it is interesting to note that the chronicler 
Villani also describes Edward I. as il pit leale principe e la 


migliore lancia del mondo.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Morrison. 
Atholl House, Murray Place, St. Andrews. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Tar amount of subscriptions and fees received up to May 18th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,194 18s. in addition 
to £420 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,614 18s. Though the result achieved up till now is 
encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following 
sum has recently been received through the Spectator :— 
A Grateful Reader eer - £2 00 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE FOREST FINOH. 
WHERE beech and pine, fresh leaves and tassels knitting, 
Fashioned a very shrine of forest peace, 
In quiet so profound we two were sitting, 
Earth’s cares and crosses seemed the while to cease; 
When to our feet a radiant finch came flitting, 
Then to his far mate gave his song release. 





“Do you think,” you whispered, “ that sweet bird has seen us, 
And yet sings on?” And low I answered, “Yes! 
From those bright eyes even fern-seed could not screen us, 
But with the daintiest deliberateness 
He’s proved us votaries of both Pan and Venus, 
And so fit sharers of his love’s distress.” 


And still the bird, while our two tongues we bridled, 
All eye and ear to follow as he flew— 
From twig to twig as soft he sprang and sidled, 
The same long liquid phrase trilled forth anew; 
And so the tender time away we idled, 
Till his mate melted and he flashed from view. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
Gurten Kulm, Berne, June, 1904, 








MUSIC. 


eS 
WAGNER’S “RING” AT COVENT GARDEN. 
THE recent performances of Wagner’s “Ring” at Covent 
Garden, interesting and admirable in themselves, assume a 
fresh significance when studied in the light of retrospect. 
The conquest of the English opera-going public by Wagner 
is really only an affair of the last ten years or so.. Thus, four 
years after the death of H. F. Chorley, we find the Athenzum 
in May, 1876, observing: “whether the four sections of the 
‘Ring’ will be tolerated here is problematical”; while in August 
of the same year the same authority remarks: “ It is impossible 
to believe that the trilogy can travel beyond Bayreuth”; and 
again: “Ifa gleam of tune emanates from some character, its 
progress is stopped at once.” It is only fair to mention that 
Professor Prout, who a few years later became the musical 
critic of our contemporary, adopted from the outset an attitude 
of whole-hearted admiration for the genius of Wagner,—an 
attitude which has been continued in its columns ever since. 
But the leading critics, with few exceptions, maintained an 
attitude of hostility, or at least of reserve, during the Albert 
Hall Concerts under Wagner’s own direction in 1877, and the 
performances of the “Ring” under Richter in the early 
“eighties.” The swan song of anti-Wagnerian animosity, 
however, was delivered in the Nineteenth Century for 
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October, 1888, when, in an article headed “The Wagner 
Bubble,’ Mr. J. F. Rowbotham declared that. “at this 
distance of time, and now that all the animosities excited by 
the controversy have been allayed, we can most appropriately 
investigate that singular aberration of musical art known by 
the name of Wagnerism.” ‘The tone of the writer, who was 
mainly concerned with the attempt to ridicule the libretto of 
the “ Ring,’ may best be gathered from his contemptuous 
allusion to “Siegfrieds and Biegfrieds,” his conclusion being 
that “the bubble has at last burst, and in a few years’ time, 
except perhaps the little opera of Lohengrin, there will be no 
tongue left to call attention to the high and inflated pre- 
tensions” which Mr. Rowbotham felt it his duty to examine 
and condemn. 

The altered attitude of the public towards Wagner can be 
illustrated in half-a-dozen different ways, and in none more 
pointedly than the change of tone adopted by his admirers. 
It is not that their appreciation has sensibly diminished, but 
that there is no longer any need for them to assume a con- 
troversial or pugnacious attitude. There is no propaganda to 
be carried on,—to convert people to Wagnerism, now that 
even the Press is practically unanimous in his favour, is like 
knocking in an open door. But if we are all Wagnerians 
now, there are fewer of the uncompromising Wagnerolaters 
than, say, twenty years ago. Even the faithful can afford to 
be critical, to smile at his elaborate stage directions, to point 
out inconsistencies in his plots, to own that there are longueurs 
in the music and ineptitudes in his librettos. 

The chief reason for this altered state of affairs is no doubt 
the simple fact that Wagner was a great genius who only 
needed to be known to be understood. Familiarity in his case 
has not bred contempt, but appreciation. But other causes 
have assisted to extend the circle of his admirers and disperse 
the prejudice with which his works were so long regarded. 
To begin with, it is only within the last few years that the 
difficulties of presentation have been successfully surmounted 
in this country, and that in stage management, lighting, and 
mise-en-scene generally the exacting requirements of the 
composer have been adequately met. Again, until com- 
paratively recently the “old guard” of opera-goers held stoutly 
to their position that while Wagner was no doubt a great 
dramatic composer, he was merciless to the human voice, 
always sacrificing beauty to character, and that it was 
impossible to combine a faithful realisation of his in- 
tentions with a due regard for the limitations of the larynx, 
—in short, that you could not be a good Wagnerian per- 
former and a good vocalist. Wagner himself certainly lent 
no support to this theory, for he had the highest opinion of 
the best Italian school of singing, and actually invited 
Manuel Garcia to train the singers for the opening perform- 
ances at Bayreuth in 1876. So long, however, as the most 
efficient all-round performances of his operas were given by 
German artists, this view maintained its ground. Bayreuth 
may have lost a good deal of its original charm by becoming 
a cosmopolitan rather than a Teutonic festival, but the inter- 
nationalisation of Wagner's music has effectually exploded the 
theory of its essentially non-vocal character. When singers like 

the De Reszkes in middle age added Tristan, the Meister- 
singer, and the “ Ring” to their repertory without suffering 
for their enterprise, people began to realise that, so far 
from there being any radical antagonism of this sort, the 
better Wagner’s music was sung the more beautiful and more 
effective it became. Refinement and charm of tone, instead 
of being wasted, only enhanced the magic of the music; and 
passages which sounded rugged, or even tedious, when 
declaimed in the German manner were invested with a new 
and unexpected glamour. And this welcome discovery has 
not been lost on the Germans themselves, whose improvement 
in vocalisation has been most markedly exhibited in the 
recent performances at Covent Garden. Germany in the 
person of Wagner captured all other nations; but her 
captives have in this respect improved upon their conquerors, 
and added to the lustre of Wagner’s triumph. 

Another potent factor in the popularisation of Wagnerian 
opera has been the educative influence of orchestral concerts, 
in which Wagnerian excerpts have for long formed so large a 
part of the programmes, both on audiences and players. The 
influence of the Richter Concerts which began in 1879 is not 
easy to overestimate, and in so far as the success of the 
recent Covent Garden performances could be laid at the door 


Mn 
of one man, the credit was chiefly due to the great conductor 
under whom so many of our best instrumentalists have been 
initiated in the most intimate Wagnerian traditions, The 
playing of the orchestra during the recent cycles was superla. 
tive throughout,—indeed, at some moments, eg. during 
Siegfried’s death scene, it was quite overpoweringly impressive 
But if Richter and his band were the heroes of the 
occasion, one must not fail to admit that by their de. 
meanour as well as their numbers the audience contributed 
materially to the success of the representations, The 
sacrifices involved in attending performances which begin 
in the middle of the afternoon and in the middle of the 
season are not to be minimised. Most of the audience, 
obedient to the “decalogue of mode,” were attired in ful] 
evening dress, though the darkening of the auditorium 
rendered futile any display of jewels and millinery; 
sensible minority successfully defied the rule of obligatory 
evening dress; while we have heard of some enterprising 
ladies who went in morning dress and dressed during the 
dinner interval. But setting aside the perplexing problems 
of raiment and meal-times raised by these afternoon perform. 
ances, the attitude of the audience even in the boxes wag 
singularly attentive and appreciative; and instead of the 
usual premature exodus, practically the entire assemblage 
waited to the end. Yet it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the entire opera-going public have abandoned 
the view that opera ought to be, in Carlyle’s phrase, an 
“ explosion of all the upholsteries.” As we write on Thursday, 
a leading daily paper chronicles the rentrée of Madame Melba 
in the following characteristic passage :— 

“ At last the Opera has presented a brilliant spectacle, such ag 

it should do at this time of year. The house last night wag 
crowded with well-dressed women, and jewels galore were to be 
seen in stalls and boxes. The occasion was the first appearance 
of Mme. Melba, and the great singer received quite an ovation 
after each act, and sang superbly, wearing, by the way, a 
succession of lovely Parisian gowns, all designed by Maison 
Worth.” 
Such criticism still lends point and appropriateness to 
Carlyle’s magnificent tirade against the wasteful extrava- 
gance of opera when its final end is to provide amusement 
to “a high-dizened select populace of male and female 
Cc. L. G. 


persons.” 








BOOKS. 


a 
MORE WALPOLE LETTERS.* 
“ WELL, I never read Walpole’s letters—are they clever and 
bright 2? Should I like them? He lived in a horrid set of 
years and people; all the century through is like a wet 
Saturday afternoon to me, and the word eighteenth century 
sinks me down into despair. When Blake comes I begin to 
revive, and when Coleridge comes I am wide awake again, 
and have been happily staring and seeing ever since.” It is 
thus, as we are told in that most fascinating of recent 
biographies, The Life of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, that 
essentially “romantic” genius expressed his gratitude at 
having been born in the nineteenth century rather than in 
the one before. Clever and bright Walpole’s letters certainly 
are. Whether Sir Edward would have liked them we cannot 
tell, as he was not persuaded to read them. Probably he 
would not. Probably the foppery and the fine-gentlemanly 
veneer of which Horace never could divest himself, even when 
most anxious to be democratic, would have alienated him. 
Yet there is much about the owner of Strawberry Hill that 
might deserve the thanks and conciliate the opinion even of 
the most pronounced Romanticist. He was awake before 
the dawn. He was a lover of Gothic in a classical age. 
If he “lived in a horrid set of years and people,” he was not 
blind to his limitations, still less to those of his contem- 
poraries. If his taste was somewhat rococo, it was mainly 
the fault of the age. He himself could write: “ King’s 
chapel is more beautiful than Strawberry Hill,” and he would 
evidently have admired Wordsworth’s sonnet. And after 
all, the age had its merits. It is possible to see beauty in 
St. Paul’s as well as in Westminster Abbey, and to like the 





* The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Chronologically 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes and Indices, by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. 16 vois. 





With Portraits and Facsimiles. Vols. IX.-XII. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. [Limited Edition, £16; Crown 8vo Edition, India Paper, £6 16s.; 
Ordinary Paper, £4 16s.] 
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era of Sir Joshua and Gainsborough; Johnson, Gibbon, 
and Gray; Pitt, Fox, and Burke, even if we prefer that of 
Turner and Watts ; Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tennyson ; Disraeli, 
Gladstone, and Bright. Meanwhile for the many who find 
Walpole and his entourage delightfully entertaining the pro- 
duction of this classical edition of a classic, as we called it 
when noticing the first instalment, thanks to the industry of 
the editress and the punctuality of the Oxford Press, con- 
tinues its course with praiseworthy regularity and smoothness. 
Twelve out of the sixteen volumes promised of his letters 
are now im the hands of the public. As it progresses its effect 
naturally cumulates. 

The period covered by these four volumes is that of the 
years 1774 to 1783, not quite a decade. These years were the 
fifty-seventh to the sixty-sixth of his life. Privately they 
were marked by his defence in the matter of the Chatterton 
correspondence; by the printing of the fourth volume of 
the Anecdotes of Painting and of the Description and 
Catalogue of Strawberry Hill; by the death at eighty-three 
of his old friend, and in a very innocent sense his flame, 
Madame du Deffand—this last a very momentous event— 
and by the distressing fluctuations of health of his nephew, 
Lord Orford, who, in an unfortunate lucid interval, sold the 
famous Houghton pictures to Catherine of Russia. Though, 
like many a “creaking door,” he was to live and write for so 
many more years, Walpole already felt himself old. We hear 
much of his ailments, especially the gout, and few letters 
pass without an allusion to some of his remedies, notably 
his “ bootikins.” It is a pity, as we said before, that Mrs. 
Toynbee does not explain a few of these phrases. It was 
only with the aid of Dr. Murray that we discovered that 
bootikins, though a prophylactic against gout, have nothing 
to do with the feet, but were a kind of mittens for the hands, 
of wool and oiled silk. With these and “James’ powder,” 
and still more by dint of his curious wiry constitution (“me 
who am of adamant,” as he says), fortunately for us he out- 
lived many of his friends. It is with peculiar gusto that he 
tells the story of how Lord Bristol, who had just died of the 
gout, had tried to persuade him to give up his regimen :— 

“I rose and stamped hard with both feet on the marble,” he 
writes, “and said ‘This is what the bootikins dofor me. Your 
Lordship, though now free from the gout, has been brought into 
my room by two servants. I will not blame your Lordship’s 
method, but can I exchange my own forit?’ However,” he adds, 


“as Lord Bristol is delivered from the gout and I am not, it may 
be a moot point whether Martha or Mary has chosen the better 


part.” 

As the years go on, his correspondents naturally change some- 
what. Gray disappears, and in place of Gray there is only 
Mason. The drop is a long one; but perhaps we are tempted 
nowadays to do Mason some little injustice. Certainly 
Walpole pays him many compliments, but the greatest is 
the number, and still more the excellence, of the letters he 
addresses to him. Another correspondent of somewhat the 
same kind is the antiquary, the Rev. William Cole, though 
Walpole’s own antiquarianism was rather of an eclectic kind: 

“For my progenitors, Noah and the Saxons, I have no curiosity 
about them. Bishop Lyttelton used to plague me to death with 
barrows and tumuli, and Roman Camps, and all those bumps in 
the ground that do not amount to a most imperfect ichnography, 
but in good truth I am content with all arts when perfected, nor 
inquire how ingeniously people contrived to do without them.” 
We said he felt old. He was not so old, however, that he 
could not at times forget both his years and his ailments. 
“Danced, I do not absolutely say danced, but I swam down 
three dances very gracefully with the air that was so much 
the fashion after the battle of Oudenarde, and that I 
remember General Churchill practising before the glass 
with a gouty shoe.” The fact was, his nieces and their 
friends had got up an impromptu dance. Their obliging 
uncle found them short of gentlemen. “‘ Oh,’ said I, ‘ Lady 
Bel shall not want a partner.’ I threw away my stick and 
me voila dansant comme un charme.’ A letter to his old 
friend Conway, of June 30th, 1776, describes him very well in 
these years, although, like many self-delineations, the picture 
is somewhat too deeply shaded. 

Walpole, if not always in reality a modest man, became so. 
“Genius I have none,’ he writes to Mason; “taste, if you 
please; but I have so much littleness in my mind that any 
praise to my understanding makes me cast my eyes inwards 
with contrition and disgust.” Speaking of his early friends 
Gray and West, he writes: “I never had any pretensions to 





parts like theirs, and I cheerfully consented to sacrifice myself 
to do honour to two dead friends that I valued so much.” His 
loyalty to Gray is, indeed, one of his most pleasing traits. 
Lovers of the poet will not fail to notice the letter in French 
to the Comtesse de Viry, one of the heroines, as Madam 
Speed, of that charming piece of mystification, The Long Story. 
Walpole credits her with a great deal of wit, and pays her the 
compliment of various classical allusions. Was it not she 
who repeated Qwvdvra avvercics so prettily to those who 
found Gray’s odes obscure? He knew, too, his own foibles. 
“One seldom conquers one’s passions till time has delivered 
them up bound hand and foot.” Again: “One may weed 
and weed one’s heart, but if a grain of that devil vanity 
lights on it, it springs up till it chokes one.” His criticism 
of himself did not, of course, prevent his criticising others. 
When the Decline and Fall appeared, Gibbon sent him a copy 
of the first volume. Walpole, who was suffering from the 
gout, read the first chapter and wrote that “ Mr. Walpole’s 
impatience to proceed will struggle with his disorder and 
give him such spirits that he flatters himself he shall owe 
part of his recovery to Mr. Gibbon.” A few days later he 
writes at more length. “You have unexpectedly given the 
world a classic history. The fame it must acquire will tend 
every day to acquit this panegyric of flattery.” 

Unfortunately, Walpole’s temper, as he himself tells us 
more than once, was fitful and fickle, and toward the later 
volumes his note is by no means soeulogistic. One of his pet 
aversions was Dr. Johnson. He talks of his “ billinsgate” on 
Milton. Certainly Dr. Johnson’s criticism in the Lives of 
the Poets, both of Milton and of Gray, is not happy, excepting, 
indeed, the famous concluding lines about the“ Elegy.” But it 
will be remembered, of course, that Johnson was not dear to 
the “ Whig dogs,” as he styled them. They called him some- 
thing else, and loved to bait him. ‘Look, look, Bonstetten, 
the Great Bear! There goes Ursa Major!” said Gray, as a 
large uncouth figure rolled down the street before them. 
Walpole, again, is a master of the art of mingling praise of 
owe with a sly hit at another. “Mr. William Pitt, though 
little supported, indulges himself in shining; and does shine 
marvellously. His language is thought equal to his father’s ; 
his reasoning much superior; and no wonder, if at all 
good.” 

In one thing, which his Whig critics like Macaulay are apt 
to forget, he never changes. His love of his father only 
increases as his years go on. He was staunch, too, to his 
father’s principles. “A Whig,” he writes, “may be a 
fool, a Tory must be.” But he was a Whig Imperialist- 
“My Whig blood cannot bear to part with one drop of 
the Empire of the Ocean. Like the Romans, I would 
have Rome domineer over the world and be free at home.” 
The levity of the English as reflected in their newspapers 
seems to have been as conspicuous in Walpole’s time as in 
these days of “ flannelled fools” and “ muddied oafs.” “ Would 
not one think,” says Walpole, “that our newspapers were 
penned by boys just home from school for the information of 
their sisters and cousins ? When America was being lost, and 
in the height of four raging wars, they informed their readers 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick had very little powder in his hair.” 
Walpole’s humanity seldom slumbers. His “ dogmanity,” as 
he calls it, never does. We remember the earlier canine pets 
‘Tory’ and ‘Patapan.’ “I dined at Richmond House, t’other 
day,” he writes, “and mentioning whither I was going, the Duke 
said : ‘Own the truth. Shall not you call at home first and see 
Tonton ?’ [the little dog bequeathed to him by Madame du 
Deffand]. He guessed rightly. He is now sitting on my 
paper as I write—not the Duke, but Tonton.” 

The portraits which adorn these volumes remind us yet 
once more how lucky were the brave men and beautiful 
women who sat to Sir Joshua and Gainsborough and Romney. 
Is it possible to be more brave than Admiral Keppel or the 
first Lord Heathfield, or more beautiful than Mrs. Robinson 
or Lady Lincoln, look on their canvas? The series of 
Walpole’s own portraits is very complete. It startles us to 
find him depicted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The medallion 
of Benjamin Franklin is interesting as showing how early the 
typical face of the American public man developed. It must 
have been shipped out in the ‘ Mayflower.’ 

If these letters, then, have not all the airy volatility and 
gay sparkle of Walpole’s earlier days, it is still astonishing 
how he retains his freshness and wit, and these volumes yield 
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to none in their interest. We begin, too, now to look to the 
end and to the much-desired index. Finis coronat opus is 
peculiarly true of a work of genuine scholarship such as this 
which Mrs. Toynbee has undertaken. It wili need no other 
praise or wreath than its own completeness. 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST.* 

THE Christian conception of the character of Christ varies 
considerably with the times, though the four biographies in 
the New Testament remain the only authorities common to 
us all. Even they present pictures which are not identical. 
This much is admitted now by the most orthodox. Canon 
Scott, who has been for years an examiner of ordination 
candidates, writes in his Life of Christ in the Words of the 
Gospels (a most useful and skilfully composed book) :—“ Each 
of the four presents a different aspect of the office and 
functions of the Christ. St. Matthew exhibits Him as 
God’s Viceroy, the God-sent Divine King of God’s Chosen 
People. St. Mark shows Him as the Working Man. St. Luke 
proclaims Him to be the Universal Saviour...... St. John 
unveils for us the Incarnate God.” It is one of the superhuman 
elements in the character of our Lord that every man sees it 
in relation to himself, and sees it to some extent differently as 
his own moral and intellectual position alters. What is true 
of the individual in this matter is also true of the race. We 
have shifted our mental and moral standpoint. Our methods 
of thought are more free of emotion and more exact; our 
faults and our virtues have modified considerably; therefore 
we write differently of Christ. This fact has been vividly 
impressed upon the mind of the present writer while reading 
a shelfful of new Christological books of all degrees and 
shades of orthodoxy and unorthodoxy sent by the publishers 
for review. Before the age of Biblical criticism the common 
attitude of the average devout Christian towards his Master 
was one of self-abasement, awestruck by the thought of His 
divinity. To-day the common attitude is one of aspiration, 
conscience-struck by the thought of Christ’s humanity. ~* 

It is not very easy to quote passages in complete illustra- 
tion of what we have been saying. Our points depend rather 
upon implication than statement, upon what is assumed 
rather than what is said, especially in those books which do 
not venture outside the charmed circles of the received 
creeds. To take such as these first of all, the religious 
position of the great American preacher, Phillips Brooks, the 
most notable exponent of American Anglicanism, is well 
known. In Christ the Life and Light—“the latest, and 
probably the last,” book, according to its introduction, to be 
published under his name—we read : “ Energy, love, and faith, 
these make up the perfect man”; and the preacher points to 
Christ as the perfect example of all of these. “ Whence 
comes,” he asks, “this patience, this sublime composure 
of the Cross? It is His faith in God which makes them 
all.” Again, Bishop Brooks dwells upon the moral industry 
and moral daring which never rest from their purpose. 
In speaking of the love of humanity which inspired our Lord 
Phillips Brooks does not lose himself in ecstatic eulogies of 
the divine condescension which, however true, are entirely 
useless for purposes of example, but exalts the sound 
judgment of the Son of Man, a quality inseparable from an 
ideal character and susceptible of cultivation. ‘There never 
came to Him,” he says, “any of those moral panics that 
sweep over us. He saw men brutal, and false, and bad, but 
He did not throw humanity aside as hopeless. He saw 
men true, and strong, and unselfish, but He did not exalt 
humanity as perfect. Neither Judas nor John deranged 
His judgment.” 

The author of The Trial of Jesus, though we gather that 
he is not, as his nationality would suggest, a Roman Catholie, 
occupies the position of a believer,—a fact which, apart from 
his acceptation of the truth of the Gospel narrative as it 
stands, is sufficiently proved by his last paragraph: “ Nineteen 





* (1) The Life of Christ in the Words of the Gospels. By J. J. Scott, M.A. 
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Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. [6s.]——(6) The Creed of Christ. Anonymous. 
London: John Lane, [5s. net. |——(7) Early Christian Conception of Christ. 
By Otto Pileiderer, Professor of Theology, Berlin. London: Williams and 
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centuries will not again go by before either the Cross of 
Golgotha shall become once and for ever the emblem of 
victory, or man born to strife shall sink vanquished eternal] 
in the secular struggle for his redemption.” In this pa 
which is throughout deeply interesting, we find the ane 
attitude once more strikingly illustrated. Signor Rosadi 
gives a clear account of Roman and Jewish legal proceedi 
and several striking word-portraits of the men before 
whom Christ was tried, contrasting them ably with the 
prisoner Whose personality seems in Gospel accounts to 
reverse the positions of judge and judged. “He whom they 
condemned,” he says, “was innocent: blameless in His 
manners, simple in His ways, inaccessible in His aspirations, 
He preached one great law of love and solidarity for the 
government of the world.” Hence, he continues, “He 
founded no political party, and headed no religious faction, 
He propounded no judicial system, nor any economic rule in 
substitution of contemporary law and government.” “His 
attitude,” we read, “towards the constituted authorities wag 
not one of subservience, but of pure and simple indifference, 
as His earthly mission aimed neither at overriding nor 
replacing them.” Signor Rosadi reminds his readers of our 
Lord’s exhortation to His Disciples not to fear them which 
kill the body, and afterwards have no more that they can do, 
and deduces from it that “it is false” to assert “that the 
teaching of Christ disheartens a man ready to fight, and that 
it is contrary to vigorous and combative natures. Its spirit 
is, on the contrary, liberal and active, which neither implies 
the negation of the world nor an inert asceticism.” 

Jesus Saith is a set of sermons upon some of the “New 
Sayings of Christ.” They are readable and well-written, 
The gist of them all is contained in the following passage :— 
“Why should that comparison of our errancy with Christ's 
holiness accuse and condemn us, but for the invincible 
intuition that we are of the same nature as He?” The 
author makes allusion, as the context proves, to the divine 
origin of humanity rather than the humanity of our Lord, 

Dr. Alexander Whyte’s book, entitled The Walk, Conversa- 
tion, and Character of Jesus Christ Our Lord, commands, 
like all its writer’s work, the attention of the reader. The 
author has great dramatic power, and a marked felicity of 
expression. Dr. Whyte uses the imagery, and even some of 
the catchwords, of a Calvinism of the past; but he manages 
to put new life into them, and to show, sometimes with 
startling clearness, the lasting truth within the perishable 
formula. His attitude towards our Lord is typically modern, 
in spite of his occasional lapses into the religious diction of 
another generation. These republished sermons illustrate 
the state of transition in which English and Scotch religious 
opinion at present finds itself. We hear of our Lord’s 
“‘approachableness,” and of “a good humour which made 
Him the Master, and the Ensample and the Justification of 
Luther.” 

Finally, we come to the last two volumes upon our list. 
They could hardly have found a place in company with the 
others we have mentioned if it were not that they also 
illustrate very notably the new values given to the character- 
istics of Christ by all those who in some sense or other 
acknowledge His ascendency. Neither the anonymous author 
of The Creed of Christ, nor Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin, in 
his Early Christian Conception of Christ, makes the slightest 
effort to bring their religious conclusions into line with those 
of the Christian Church as a whole. The great interest of 
their work—at least for the present writer—lies in the 
homage which they pay to Christianity, we will not say from 
without that religion, but from within none of its hitherto 
erected sacred shelters. Professor Pfleiderer regards all those 
happenings recorded in the Gospels and commonly spoken of 
as “supernatural” as being mythical. He is, however, con- 
vinced that “‘ myth and rite were certainly the most suitable 
forms of expression for primitive Christian belief.” ‘To explain 
the doctrine of the Divine Sonship as merely legendary 
is, in his eyes, to come to a superficial conclusion. ‘‘ It has 
its ultimate source in the depths of the religious consciousness, 
in mankind's natural surmise that we are of divine descent, 
a surmise which has been everywhere awakened by the 
observation of the extraordinary gifts and deeds of particular 
men, and therefore has at first been connected with those 
elect heroes of knowledge and power who stand as the 
representatives and sureties of the close relationship of 
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on human nature with the divine.” He alludes 
to St. Paul's words in Corinthians about knowing Christ 
no longer “after the flesh” in illustration of what he con- 
siders the gulf between “the Jesus of History and the 

Obrist of Faith.” In the Christ, he declares, “ Faith per- 

ceives the consummation of all those spiritual forces called 

into being by the impression made upon the soul by the 
arsonality of Jesus,—the perfection of what she feels to 
of new life from God, active and efficacious within herself.” 

More definite, and far more incisive and original, are the 

words used by the author of The Creed of Christ,a really remark- 

able and original book. “ What has interested us hitherto,” he 
declares, “has been, not what Christ believed about God and 

Man and the Universe, but what we ought to believe about the 

rsonal relation of Christ to God and Man and the Universe.” 

[> find out what Christ believed it is necessary, of course, 
to know what He said. Of what He said the author has 
convinced himself, by arguments too long to quote, that we 
know a great deal, sufficient, that is, to enable us to deduce 
therefrom His creed, His character, and the nature of His 
revelation. With the first space forbids us to deal. Of the 
second he writes :—‘ In Christ alone among men we have faith 
without dogmatism, enthusiasm without fanaticism, strength 
without violence, idealism without visionariness, naturalness 
without materialism, freedom without license, self-sacrifice 
without asceticism, purity without austerity, saintliness without 
morbidity, a light which was too strong to dazzle, a fire which 
was too intense to flame. The inward harmony of His nature 
was, in fine, perfect.” Of His revelation we read :—“ Christ 
came into the world to tell us that we are all sons of the all- 
loving Father, and therefore of the same royal line as God 
Himself. The response of Christendom to this message has 
been the renunciation in favour of Christ and on behalf of 
Humanity of man’s title to the divine throne. ‘Ye are 
children of God,’ said Christ. ‘ Bear yourselves accordingly. 
Become what ye are—divine.’ ‘We are men and intend to 
remain men,’ is the reply which those who call themselves 
Christians have ever given to this summons from on high. 
‘You and you only are divine. Do for us what we cannot 
and will not do for ourselves. Take our sins away from us. 
Open the door of Heaven to us and save us in spite of our- 
selves from without.’ ” 

What conclusions are to be drawn from these mixed readings 
in popular theology? We think there are certainly two. The 
first is that the extremes of Christian belief are drawing 
together, because those who acknowledge—if we may be 
allowed the expression—the divine rank of our Lord no 
longer base His authority upon it, but deduce it from the 
ideal nature of His life and teaching; consequently they 
meet upon the same road those who, while acknowledging 
that ideality, have not made the deduction. Secondly, we 
think no one can read many such books as we have 
quoted without seeing that there has been lately a resur- 
rection of the doctrine of imputed righteousness. The 
Church in giving definite form to a mystery suggested an 
injustice. As soon as the world grew sufficiently thoughtful 
to understand the suggestion the dogma was doubted. In 
it, however, there seems to be some vital principle of truth,— 
of a truth, indeed, which is becoming more and more 
apparent. As the conscience of man becomes more morally 
sensitive it is more and more distressed by the sins of the race, 
and rejoices more in its moral victories. While the story of 
the Son of Man is remembered mankind can never be in the 
eyes of its best members irrevocably condemned. The merits 
of Christ are pleaded by generation after generation in 
different terms as the knowledge of its shortcomings takes 
different forms, and the hopeful and the certain cling 
together to the ideal of Him Who prophesied that it should 
remain with them to the end. 
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POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 
Ir was a favourite saying of St. Thomas Aquinas: Ubi aves 
thi angeli. Whether he would have included owls we are 
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doubtful, for they have always been regarded with super 
stitious horror, and the spirit of rationalism has not yet 
dispelled the notion that owls are birds of illomen. Owls 
are chosen by Mr. R. Bosworth Smith as the subject of the 
first chapter of his very pleasant book, most of which has 
already appeared in the shape of articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, Bailey's Magazine, and the Outlook. It is just such 
a book as we have a right to expect from one who is a keen 
amateur ornithologist, who has made a collection from the 
poetry and the folk-lore of all nations, and who writes like a 
scholar and a gentleman. It is a hard tusk convincing 
farmers, and still more gamekeepers, that owls are useful 
birds, and not noxious vermin. But we do not despair. The 
pole-trap is now made illegal by Act of Parliament, and 
we think Mr. R. Bosworth Smith would have done better 
had he revised those parts of the chapters which were 
written when that detestable engine of cruelty was in 
common use among game-preservers. ‘Their houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there,” 
wrote the Prophet Isaiah; and the same author places 
together “an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls,” 
us things equally awful. In classic literature the sacred bird 
of Pallas Athene fares equally ill. Loathsome, moping, and 
unclean are the usual epithets applied to it. An owl pre- 
dicted the downfall of Carthage, and the death of Julius 
Caesar. When a poor owl blundered into a Roman house, it 
was nailed alive and struggling to the door, to avert evil. 
There is a mysterious line in Shakespeare which runs: “ The 
owl is said to have been the baker’s daughter.” The allusion 
is apparently to a legend that our Lord begged bread of a 
baker, who was about to give it, when his daughter demurred, 
and, as a punishment, she was turned into an owl. Tennyson, 
who is thought, quite wrongly, to have had a great knowledge 
of birds, describes it thus :— 
* Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits.” 

This is true enough, and suggests a problem as to what the 
owls do of a Sunday morning when the bells are rung a few 
feet off, for they have the most exquisitely sensitive organs of 
hearing. 

The raven is the next bird to be dealt with, and he holds 
a yet higher place in ancient and modern, Eastern and 
Western, fable and poetry. Some modern ornithologists 
place him at the head of all birds, thus dethroning the 
bird of Jupiter and emblem of Imperial power. In Rome 
he was placed at the head of the oscines, or birds of omen. 
He was the sacred bird of the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
races. It may well be supposed that Mr. R. Bosworth 
Smith, who has kept tame ravens, as he has tame owls, 
has plenty to say. Poetry, history, hagiology, folk-lore, and 
personal experiences all contribute to supply material about 
the raven. “A large black fowl, said to be remarkably 
voracious, and whose cry is pretended to be ominous,” is Dr. 
Johnson’s description. The raven, though in some ways 
uncanny, is not mobbed by small birds like the owl. The 
owl being nocturnal and very unlike other birds in appearance, 
they hardly recognise it as one of themselves. Mr. R. 
Bosworth Smith, who was for many years a Harrow master, 
points out the likeness between birds and boys. A boy at 
school who is unlike other boys and has higher interests 
than athletics is dubbed “mad,” and too often suffers 
from the persecution of his comrades. It is worthy of note 
that the raven and crow have the honour of being mentioned 
more often by Shakespeare than any other birds; and both 
are frequently contrasted in character with the dove. The 
raven has vanished now, chiefly owing to persecution by game- 
keepers, from many districts in England; though ravens 
nested in Hyde Park as late as the early nineteenth century, 
and in the rural parts of Middlesex and Surrey and Essex 
until much later. As a pet, he is unsurpassed by any other 
bird, with the possible exception of the magpie, to which 
graceful rascal another chapter of this book is devoted. Pie 
is the Latin pica, which became pyot in Scotland, pyanot in 
Northumberland, and pynot in Lancashire. Does the name 
haggister still exist in Kent? Ovid, whom Mr. R. Bosworth 
Smith calls a real observer of birds, the best, he thinks, in 
the whole range of classical literature, noted the magpie’s 
power of talking: imitantes omnia pice :— 

“ Among the Romans not a bird 
Without a prophecy was heard; 
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Fortunes of empires often hung 
On the magician magpie’s tongue.” 
Like the raven, her legends begin with Noah. The magpie 
was the only bird, it is said, though not recorded in Genesis, 
which refused to come into the ark, and remained chattering 
on the roof. Another chapter deals with the wild duck, 
and here sport rather than fable is to the fore. Two 
agreeably written chapters—though the birds in them play, 
to our regret, a minor part—describe Stafford Rectory, with 
its thatched roof, and the old manor house at Bingham’s 
Melcombe. Both are in Dorset, and are associated with the 
author’s earlier and later years. Among a few errors, we 
have noted a statement that the water-rail very rarely stays 
to breed in this country, and that no one has ever yet been 
able to explain the drumming of snipe. We may also point out 
that it is the County Councils and the Home Secretary, and 
not the “Magistrates,” who fix the close seasons for wild 
birds. Some photographic illustrations do not contribute 
much to the charm of the book, which lies chiefly in the 
writer’s great love of his subject. 
Of a totally different kind is Mr. Beddard’s book, which 
is the work of a scientific and professional zoologist writing a 
popular volume which he describes as “some account of 
vertebrated animals, with special reference to those usually to 
be seen in the Zoological Society’s gardens in London and 
similar institutions.” About a hundred animals are described 
as types of vertebrate life, and in one sense the little book is 
an introduction to zoology, in another it forms a guide-book 
for the intelligent visitor to the gardens. Mr. Gambier 
Bolton’s photographs of living animals are much too well 
known for us to praise them again, and the lady who has 
contributed the other illustrations deserves even more honour- 
able mention. Her drawings are admirable. As for the text, 
the introductory chapter would have been much more valuable 
if there had been some table showing the outlines of scientific 
classification and the relations of classes to orders and sub-king- 
doms. The same may be said of the chapter on the characters 
and classification of the mammalia. For the rest, the book is 
very fuirly veadable, and, in a rather disconnected fashion, 
contains a deal of interesting zoology. A book which covers 
the whole ground from the chimpanzee to the salamander is 
not to beexpected. We are told, for instance, how the gibbon 
is the only monkey which does not swim, and thus its range 
is often limited by great rivers such as the Irrawaddy; how the 
rhinoceros which Direr drew belonged to the King of 
Portugal, who found it so savage that he sent it to the Pope 
as a present, but it sank the vessel in an access of fury; how 
Behemoth of the Book of Job is not the hippopotamus, but 
the mammoth (or elephant), “B” and “M”’ being interchange- 
able in Arabic; how the giraffe has only seven vertebrae like 
other mammals with shorter necks ; how the European bison is 
not the “aurochs.” Why, then, does Mr. Beddard call it aurochs 
under the photograph? These are merely examples of the 
sort of information which the book gives. Birds, reptiles, 
and amphibians are included in a fashion, but fishes are 
apparently forgotten. Though sometimes pedantic, the book 
is nota “dry” one. It is a pity that Mr. Beddard delights 
jn using such expressions as “edentulous” for toothless; 
“pentadactyle limb” for hand or foot; “dental apparatus” 
for teeth ; and “triturition” for chewing. 

We are, unfortunately, not able to say much in favour of 
Mr. W. Percival Westell’s book. The title is misleading, 
since only birds which regularly nest in the British Isles are 
included; and the alphabetical order is inconvenient. Mistle- 
thrush will be found under “ T,” but wood-lark must be sought 
under “W.” Some of those illustrations which are from 
photographs are good and well reproduced, but the original 
drawings have little merit. The information in the text is 
unreliable, and grammar as well as sense are frequently 
disregarded by the writer. We will say no more, and are 
sorry that we have to say such harsh things. 

Mr. Ward's book, in spite of a somewhat offensive title, is a 
good work of a sort which now finds many readers. It is 
written in a simple and popular style, and a series of discon- 
nected chapters serve as commentary upon a great number of 
exceedingly good photographs taken by the author. The 
book is made doubly attractive by the fact that these photo- 
graphs are not reproduced on the detestable glazed paper 
which is now so common. There are over a hundred and 


Some of these which show us very minute objects under a. 
microscope, such as the tentacles of a hydra, the lenielbiaat 
flea, and the catkins of willow or hazel, are extrem = 
interesting. The titles of a few of the chapters indicate ‘. 
variety of subjects which Mr. Ward has chosen to wills 
upon: the life-histories of the lappet moths and orange.t; 
butterflies, insect masqueraders, plant battles, gnats ie 
mosquitoes, and the story of the gorse plant, Portions of 
the book have appeared as magazine articles, but they a 

worth republishing for the sake of the large class who like » 
small dose of accurate scientific information conveyed in 
popular language with attractive illustrations, 





CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS OF DERBY.* 
VANDYCK’s usual clusters of curls and ropes of pearls, which 
generally suggest such an amazing family likeness among 
the ladies of the early seventeenth century, seem to leayg 
unsoftened the handsome and proud but rather solid 
countenance of Charlotte de la Trémouille. It is possible 
to read a good deal in that fine, resolute, and not very 
happy face. 

The marriage of Mile. de la Trémouille was entirely one of 
arrangement; she married, it is true, a very noble and 
excellent man; but for all that, she was an exile, and her 
birth and descent would have entitled her to a greater, and 
perhaps happier, marriage, from a worldly point of view, in 
her own country. She had Royal blood in her veins, her 
father being descended from the Kings of Naples through 
his grandmother, the daughter of Charlotte of Aragon, 
Princess of Tarente. The eldest son of the Duc de la 
Trémouille bore the title of Prince de Tarente, and the 
Duchesse de la Trémouille, sister-in-law of the Countess of 
Derby, demanded and obtained a taboureé at Louis XIV’s 
Court, not only for herself, but for her daughters, “en 
qualité de princesses.” Before this time the Duke, her 
brother, had taken the worldly-wise step of giving up the 
Protestantism which had been a tradition in his family for 
many years. His father, Duke Claude de la Trémouille and 
de Thouars, one of Henry IV.’s most loyal followers, had held 
to his religion more sturdily than his Royal master did, and 
had married “the very noble and gracious Dame Charlotte 
Brabantine de Nassau, daughter of William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange, and of his third wife, Charlotte de Bourbon Mont. 
pensier.” Royal and princely blood again, and something 
finer than a Neapolitan descent, for the Dukes of Montpensier 
traced their direct descent from Saint-Louis. And no 
Protestant family, we suppose, stood higher than that of 
Nassau. 

As long as Henry IV. lived, his Protestant followers 
enjoyed his personal favour. But throughout the Regency 
of Marie de Médicis they found the atmosphere colder, and 
Richelieu, though granting them toleration, reduced them to 
insignificance, as far as power in the State went. He could 
not, of course, really affect the position of a Duke de la 
Trémouille. We see that in all the Memoirs of the time. 
But he could, and did, make it a worldly necessity for most 
of the great Protestant nobles to conform to the religion of 
the Court. 

Charlotte de la Trémouille was born in 1601, and was only 
nine years old when Henry IV. died, so that she was brought 
up, almost of necessity, in retirement at Thouars, her father’s 
Poitevin chiteau and town. (By the way, from some 
unfortunate mistake, Thouars is printed Thonars all through 
Mrs. Rowsell's book.) It was rather a dull life for those 
stirring days, though there was plenty of local magnificence. 
The Huguenot nobles found it by no means easy to provide 
suitable marriages for their children. The discussions on 
this subject must have been many and difficult, before 
Charlotte, at twenty-five, was conveyed by her mother to the 
Hague and very soon married, at her great-uncle’s Court, to 
James Stanley, Lord Strange, a handsome youth of twenty. 
The Church of England then, as now, was regarded on the 
Continent as the most venerable of Protestant sects. Also, 
the marriage of Henrietta Maria had brought England into 
fashion. 

Charlotte de la Trémouille, now Lady Strange, began her 
life in England as one of the Queen’s ladies, a likely and 








fifty illustrations, which are the foundation of the book. 





* The Life-Story of Charlotte dela Trémoille, Countess of Derby. By Mary C 
Rowsell, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, (6s, net.] 
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proper position for a woman of her birth. But she does not 
seem to have remained long at Court, though her religion 
and her marriage naturally placed her, in Charles I.’s eyes, 
on a different plane from Henrietta Maria’s other French 
attendants and companions. They, as everybody knows, 
were very soon dismissed to their own country. It is likely 
that Lady Strange, after they were gone, found her position 
with the Queen none of the most comfortable. She retired 
with her husband to the home of the happiest part of their 
lives—which also gave her a place in English history— 

Lathom House, in Lancashire. 

Mrs. Rowsell gives a very picturesque description of Lathom. 
Though it stood in a hollow, it was an extremely fine old house, 
fortified like a feudal castle, with a wide moat and eighteen 
towers. With a resolute garrison, it was quite fitted in 
those days to stand a long siege. But the Civil War was 
still some years distant when young Lord and Lady Strange 
made Lathom their home, and when their children were born 
there. Life even then was not without its drawbacks, and 
money worries tormented the household. We do not think 
that Lady Strange took these things easily. There were 
difficulties, on the side of her own family, about paying over 
her fortune, which were likely to annoy a proud woman 
terribly, good and affectionate as she was. The cause of this 
delay on the part of the La Trémouilles is not very clearly 
explained by Charlotte’s biographer. The following para- 
graph is no doubt true, but so confused in its relative dates 
that Mrs. Rowsell seems to make the League and Henry IV. 
contemporary with the early married life of Charlotte de la 
Trémouille. She does not do so, of course; but only clear- 
headed readers, we think, will quite see her meaning. It 
might easily be made plain in another edition :— 

“Pecuniary cares, which harassed Lady Strange all the rest of 
her life, were setting in. With the adoption of the Romanist 
faith by Henry IV., the prospects of the Huguenots darkened. 
The League took possession of the towns and castles belonging 
to the Duke de la Trémouille; the agricultural prosperity of 
France was again blighted by renewed civil warfare, and the 
tenant-farmers were in arrears with their rents and payments. 
The Duke was not able to sell his acres of arable and pasture 
land, and consequently could not send his sister the money which 
was hers by right.” 

It would take most people a moment’s thought to realise 
that the above refers to two Dukes, at periods of time divided 
by nearly forty years. 

In 1642, at the very beginning of the Civil War, Lord 
Strange succeeded his father as Earl of Derby. An honest, 
loyal, single-minded man, he was out of place in the councils 
of the King. His envious enemies persuaded Charles that he 
was not to be trusted; his advice was thrown aside for that 
of rash and violent men, though all the help he could give in 
money and soldiers was accepted, and even demanded. All 
this unworthy treatment made no difference to Lord Derby's 
study faith in Monarchy ; but he retired to his heritage, the 
Isle of Man, to hold it for the King, leaving his wife and 
children in Lancashire. 

Now followed the famous siege of Lathom House, first by 
Fairfax, then by Colonel Rigby, which lasted four months, 
and gave the Countess of Derby her rank among heroines. 
During this time she never flagged or failed in spirit; her 
little garrison, under such a leader, held out manfully, even 
made successful sorties against the Parliament army, and 
accounted for five hundred men, besides cannon and a 
murderous mortar. Through all this long battering only six 
of the besieged were killed. Bombs burst in the dining-hall, 
but Lady Derby and her children went calmly on with their 
meal; bullets pierced her bedroom, but she would not change 
it, At length the approach of Prince Rupert forced Rigby 


standard of a granddaughter of William the Silent, she had the 
daring energy, the love of adventure, the rejoicing in war as a 
game, of the ladies of the Fronde,—Madame de Longueville, 
Madame de Chevreuse, the Grande Mademoiselle, and other 
Amazonian heroines. She stands higher in history than any 
of these, because it was a strong sense of duty, both to ber 
husband and the King, which carried her through that famous 
siege; but she was a Frenchwoman such as Corneille might 
have created, strengthened by a dash of Dutch Protestantism. 

The Parliament took revenge on Lathom House, after the 
Countess had left it, and pulled it down to the ground. 
When the gallant Lord Derby was beheaded at Bolton, in 
1651, the scaffold on which he lost his life was made of wood 
from Lathom House,—an unworthy piece of cruel mockery. 

Mrs. Rowsell reminds us that Sir Walter Scott, knowingly 
and of set purpose, represented Lady Derby, in Peveril of the 
Peak, as a Roman Catholic. It hardly need be said that from 
the time of her marriage to her death she was a faithful 
member of the Church of England. 





NOVELS. 


BY BEACH AND BOG-LAND.* 
Reavers of Miss Barlow’s earlier books do not need to be 
reminded that she is no chronicler of the knockabout humours 
of Donnybrook Fair, and that the Erin she depicts bas the 
tear far more often than the smile in her eye. Her peculiar 
province in the realm of Irish fiction is that of the homely 
annals of the poor,—and for the most part the remote and 











to raise the siege. 

Mrs. Rowsell gives a very spirited account of all this. We 
suspect her of passing rather lightly over some of the sterner 
features of the Countess’s defence, such as her treatment of 
prisoners. Humanity and softness were not, we think, 
among the virtues of Charlotte de la Trémouille; her portrait 
saysas much. The records of the Isle of Man, the death in 
after years of William Christian, though he may have deserved 
it at the hands of the owners of Man, suggest a personage of 
whom it is speaking mildly to say that she had “no false 
sentiment.” She was, in truth, a woman of her own country 
and her own time. Her type was not English, but rather of the 
early seventeenth century in France. With the different moral 


sequestered poor, whose cult of the simple life is dictated, not 
by fashion, but by the stern stress of need. It is a land as 
yet unreached by the motor-car and the daily newspaper, 
and apparently untroubled by the currents of political 
or religious controversy, sparsely peopled by a simple, 
unsophisticated folk, and yet yielding rich materials to 
the attentive and friendly observer. Miss Barlow, however, 
does not belong to the school of writers who find an attrac- 
tion in the lives of remote country-folk because in them 
the elemental passions are exhibited in their most primitive 
form. Her talent is essentially idyllic rather than 
dramatic, and it is with peasant life in its domestic aspects 
that she is chiefly concerned. But though the themes are 
often trivial in their outlines, and devoid of strong situations 
or explosions of emotion—the love interest, for example, is 
for the most part absent from the present collection—the 
treatment is so illuminative and suggestive that the most 
commonplace episodes are translated to a higher plane. 
This delicately romantic handling of homely subjects is a 
peculiar feature of Miss Barlow’s work, and it is all the 


| more remarkable because the result is achieved without any 


preciosity of style or undue parade of literary culture. On 
the contrary, she relies largely, even in descriptive passages, on 
quotations from the talk of the peasants, and thus avoids the 
fault, common in many writers of rural romance, of alter- 
nating realistic dialogue with a literary narrative. 

Irish peasants, no matter how poor, are as a rule kind to 
their children; and this engaging national characteristic is 
illustrated over and over again in Miss Barlow’s new volume. 
Thus we have the delightful sketch of the “ strange childer” 
—two little derelicts adopted by a kindly widow on the death 
of their vagrant father—who, terrified by the results of their 
mischievous pranks and the threat of being sent to the Union, 
run away, and after coming within an ace of perishing ina 
quicksand, prove the means of rehabilitating the character of 
their rescuers, two brothers who had fallen under the suspicion 
of the neighbourhood. In lighter vein, but not less attractive, 
is the story of the two pairs of truants who, in the absence of 
their parents, set off in search of adventure and excitement. 
Especially ingenious is the happy thought of the young people 
who safely disposed of their infant charges by contriving that 
they should fall into the hands of the police, with results 
which exhibit the “uniformed bloodbounds” (as Nationalist 
Members used to call them) in a most agreeable light. Most 
touching of all is the sketch of “ Crazy Mick,” who wandered 
over the country under the impression that his dead child 
was still in his care:— 

« ¢ What’s he lookin’ for all the while?’ said Larry Dowdall, as 
they watched Crazy Mick’s progress, intermittently visible 





* By Beach and Bog-land. By Jane Barlow. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [6s.] 
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between the high banks of the winding boreen. ‘He’s peerin’ 
down before him as if he had the notion he was walkin’ after a 
lost shillin’’—‘ Och, that’s not his notion at all,’ said Felix ; ‘it’s 
discoorsin’ he consaits he is to a little girl he owned one time— 
she’s dead this twinty year and more, herself, and the mother, 
and another child; they all died on him in the fever widin a 
couple of days, and he’s wrong in his head ever since. But his 
belief is that he’s got Peg along wid him yet. It’s her he’s 
havin’ the talk wid there this minyit, you may dipind—and she 
in her clay maybe before you were born—and walkin’ slow he 
does be to humour her, or whiles carryin’ of her about.’” 

The pitiful sequel tells how the poor madman lost his 
dream child. “Crazy Mick” had fallen asleep on a bright 
September afternoon, but was aroused by the voices of the 
reapers going home :— 

“Crazy Mick started up half awake, and walked round the 
bush into the brightness of the long sunbeams, which were 
slanting across the lough. The sun had dropped low into the 
gap between two purple pyramids, and his rays on the smooth 
water had woven a strip of matting, as if with a skein of 
fiery golden thread. It was like a carpet for some wonderful 
sort of footpath, he thought, blinking at it with sleepy 
eyes, and he said so to Peg. But immediately afterwards 
he blamed himself for putting such a notion into her head; 
it might encourage her to run into the water some day, 
which would be a terrible thing entirely. And then, all in a 
moment, with the swift shifting of a dream, he began to see that 
terrible thing actually come to pass. Peg darted away from him 
and raced down to the edge. He made a rush, too late to stop 
her, and in an instant was floundering helplessly out of his depth. 
Larry Dowdall was just in time to plunge in and rescue him, 
with no small peril from the blind ‘drowning grip’; but then 
Larry and the two other men needed all their strength to keep 
him from struggling back into the lough, where he averred that 
his little girl was being drowned dead. At nightfall they brought 
him, exhausted and passive, to the District Asylum, for which he 
was clearly a suitable case, as he had been seen to throw himself 
into the water, and his looks and words bespoke unreason. How- 
ever, he did not rebel against captivity. With Peg had gone all 
his business and desire. He did not even wish to meet his wife 
and little Dan now. Herself would think too bad, he said, of his 
losing Peg. And after moping for a while, one morning he 
turned his disconsolate face to the wall and unwittingly went 
perhaps the very way he had been in search of so long.” 


But there is light as well as shade in these bog-land sketches, 
and Miss Barlow’s humour, if never exuberant, is none the 
less genuine on that account. We have seldom encountered 
a more quietly entertaining story than that of the “ Widow 
Farrell’s Wonderful Age,” which tells how a poor old widow 
was erroneously invested with the prestige of bicentenarianism, 
to the pride of her neighbours, but her own humiliation, until 
the opportune arrival of a grandnephew from America proved 
her after all to be well under ninety. 





Hearts of Wales. By Allen Raine. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
The atmosphere of romance which readers of “Allen Raine’s” 
former novels have taught themselves to look for almost of right 
is present to a large extent in her new historical novel, Hearts of 
Wales. It is perhaps a mistake to speak of the book as an 
“historical” romance, since the author most carefully calls it on 
the title-page “an old romance.” The word “historical,” there- 
fore, can only be used as indicating that the story is concerned 
with the days of long ago, and not with the recital of historical 
events. The scene is laid in Wales, and passes mostly inside the 
walls of rugged castles, whose owners add to the already perilous 
nature of the times by quarrelling among themselves. A weird 
and rather awful figure is introduced in the person of “the Sin- 
eater,” and it is a slight disappointment to the lovers of the 
horrible to find that he disposes of his ghastly meals in the 
fashion adopted by Jack the Giant-Killer when the ogre gave 
him too much batter-pudding. The book is, as a whole, very 
readable, judged from the standpoint of those people who like 
romantic adventures, though it is calculated to make them con- 
gratulate themselves that they did not live in what used to be 
called “the good old times.” 

The Master Mummer. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—Lively expectations of adventure are roused 
in the mind of the reader by a book which opens with the 
shooting of an old gentleman who is lunching at a smart 
restaurant by a bullet from “a sort of air-gun with a wonderful 
compression, and a most ingenious silencer.” As the murderer 
(who has the most excellent motives for his crime) walks calmly 
out of the restaurant, the silencer must have been ingenious 
indeed. The book, after this exciting exordium, is occupied with 
an account of the history and adventures of the young lady on 
whose behalf the murder is undertaken, a young lady whom a 
certain Royal (but of course foreign) Duchess has the most 
excellent reasons for wishing out of the way. It is a regrettable 





fact that this Royal lady adopts the most unscrupulous methoy, 
to rid herself of the heroine (who is her own niece), and that her 
evil ways are rewarded by the heroine removing herself from 
Royal circles by a love match at the end of the book. The 

is frank melodrama, but is readable in its own particular ling 

The Marathon Mystery. By Burton E. Stevenson, ( ; 
and Brothers. 6s.)—This novel starts in the manner made famo 
by Gaboriau—i.e., with an inexplicable murder—and pabersiag 
to follow the traditions of the same master by proving the most 
outwardly attractive person in the book to be the murderer 
The reader’s interest in the heroine is a little destroyed by the 
facility with which she yields to the hypnotic influence which 
the aforesaid murderer almost establishes over her, As at one 
time the man had been her sister’s husband (though the marriage 
turned out to be bigamous), her listening for a moment to 
Tremain’s love-making hardly tends to increase the readers 
feelings of sympathy towards her. But it is hypercritical to 
insist on the finer shades of emotion in a novel of this kind 
Suffice it to say that the fer-de-lance makes a very effective stage 
property and instrument of justice, and that the details of the 
story are most melodramatically worked out. 

Little Citizens. By Myra Kelly. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.)—The “Little Citizens” of the title are “fifty-eight little 
children of Israel” in a lower East Side school in (presumably) 
New York. The series of sketches which contain their adventures 
are painted with great tenderness and no little sense of humour 
and the patient reader who is undeterred by the rather “4 
attractive dialect talked by the children themselves will he 
rewarded for his pains. “The Uses of Adversity” is one of the 
best of the stories, but all are at so high a level of excellencg 
that it is difficult to choose between them. Miss Bailey, the 
charming “Teacher” of the stories, will immediately cause all 
parents to be seized with a violent desire to visit the public 
schools of America and suborn the teachers to come and under. 
take the private education of their own offspring. The volume 
may be highly recommended as containing sketches of an original 
and attractive kind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_@—_——. 

THE RELATION OF NATIONAL SERVICE TO THE 

WELFARE OF THE COMMUNITY. 

The Relation of National Service to the Welfare of the Community, 
By T. C. Horsfall. (Sherratt and Hughes. 6d.)—We are in 
sympathy with Mr. Horsfall’s aspirations, and in partial agreement 
with the methods which he advocates for the attainment of them, 
He pleads, however, for a system of “national service” which is 
to be universal. For ourselves, we are strongly opposed to com- 
pulsory military service, though we should welcome compulsory 
physical training of a military character in all schools. We 
would, that is, give all boys the training which would later help to 
make voluntary service effective, but would compel none to render 
that service. There is no need for compulsion. Whenever 
great national emergency arises we shall get the men. What 
the State must look to is that such voluntary service shall be 
given by men who in their youth have learnt the elements of 
the art of war. In any case, there are many things to be 
done before we reach the result which Mr. Horsfall desires. 
We must have a thorough inspection of the physique of 
our school population. Something is being already done by 
voluntary effort—witness the activity of Social Unions—but it 
must be made universal and obligatory. Then there is the 
question of the wholesome environment of dwellings. In this 
direction, also, there is a beginning. The “garden city ” move- 
ment means something. Mr. Horsfall marshals an appalling 
array of facts to prove how the national physique needs 
strengthening and improving. He has some pertinent obser- 
vations on the significance of death-rates. A vigorous popu- 
lation may have a higher death-rate than one that is much 
feebler, just as some classes of semi-invalids live longer than 
the robust. We can keep people alive by protecting their food 
and drink from adulteration, by draining their towns, and 80 
forth; but their physical energy, their fighting value, muy be 
steadily decreasing. Mr. Horsfall draws an attractive picture of 
the impetus to social reform, to patriotism, and the kindly feeling 
between classes which a system of national service would give. 
One or two comments we may make. In one place Mr. Horsfall 
seems to condemn boarding schools. He would have “good 
local schools”; but the public school must exist. There 
are thousands of boys who could not be educated at home. 
Take, for instance, the village where the writer of this 
notice lives. There are some ten boys who go to various 
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er 
plic schools. What could be done with them? Then we 
oar like to have more detailed statistics about the physique 
of the middle and upper classes. Is it true (pp. 35-36) that 
these are inferior in England to the corresponding population in 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia? But our most serious com- 
Jaintis of a passage adopted from an article by Mr. Arnold White. 
Mr. White, speaking of “inefficient officers,” mentions the affair 
at Nicholson’s Nek, where “a British force supported by guns, and 
occupying @ position of tactical advantage,” surrendered to an 
inferior force of Boers. Now what are the facts? Sir G. White 
acknowledged the mistake he made in ordering the movement 
which ended in this surrender. But the position was not one of 
«tactical advantage.” Sir Conan Doyle says that it was too large, 
a mile long by four hundred yards broad, to be occupied by the 
force of one thousand men. And the force was not “supported 
by guns.” It had six 7-pounder screw-guns; but these were lost 
by a stampede of the mules which carried them before the position 
was occupied. We do not, of course, contend that Nicholson’s 
Nek was a creditable episode in our military history, but it is 
not right to exaggerate that unfortunate reverse. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview m other forms. ] 








The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By the Rev. Henry F. 
Henderson. (T. and T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Henderson 
takes in a period of something less than two centuries. His first 
chapter relates to the “Simson Affair’—John Simson was 
Professor of Divinity at Glasgow, and an Arianizer after the 
manner of Samuel Clarke—his last to the Dods-Bruce case, the 
one immediately preceding this being the yet more famous affair 
when Robertson Smith was arraigned. (We see no account of 
the Alexander Ross case, not, perhaps, very important in itself, but 
instructive because the doctrinal issues are distinctly put, and 
because the expelled minister took Anglican Orders and held 
preferment, unchallenged, in the Anglican Church.) The 
“Apocrypha” controversy is one of the most significant stories 
in the book. All Scotland, so to speak, was in a ferment because 
the Bible Society permitted certain foreign societies to publish 
at its expense copies of the Bible containing the Apocrypha for 
readers belonging to the Roman, the Greek, and the Lutheran 
bodies. A controversy followed in which little good sense was 
displayed. Mr. Henderson has an excellent passage in which he 
shows where the value of the Apocrypha may be found. Part of 
this we may quote:—“ The rise of the various ecclesiastical 
parties that are seen in our Lord’s time struggling for the 
mastery, the phenomena of Essenism, Pharisaism, and Sadducee- 
ism, the growing importance of the high priestly office in a 
worldly sense, the development of the doctrines of angels and of 
a future life—these and other spiritual and social forces that are 
seen at work in the days of Christ and the Apostles can be studied 
in the Apocrypha by the student of the Gospels as nowhere else.” 
Generally, Mr. Henderson has treated a very difficult subject in a 
satisfactory way.——Another aspect of the same subject is 
treated in Scotland’s Battles for Spiritual Independence, by 
Hector Macpherson (Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). Mr. 
Macpherson’s aim is to support the contention of the United 
Free Church against the party which he designates the “ Legal 
Frees.” He is not content to wait till the question presents 
itself in due chronological order, but discusses it & propos of “ the 
Covenanting Struggle.” Here he lays down a principle on which, 
as he rightly sees, the whole matter turns. “The ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland is unintelligible unless on the assumption 
that the Church claimed and exercised the right to adapt its 
creed to its growing intelligence and needs.” It is a pro- 
foundly interesting phenomenon that this contention comes 
from Scotland, the least likely place, one would have thought, 
for its origin. Mr. Macpherson’s is a very engrossing book; but 
we leave it with a doubt whether he quite realises all that his 
contentions imply.——It is interesting to compare with this 
an utterance to be found in a volume containing an able 
exposition of High Anglican views, Christian and Catholic, by 
Bishop Grafton (Fond du Lac) (Longmans and Co., 6s.) The 
Bishop sees this good in the divisions of Christendom, that “ the 
Church is protected from adding with Ecumenical authority 
any articles to the faith...... What she declared of old at 
Nicaea and elsewhere she has continued, day by day, to declare.” 


The Century Magazine. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The most 
important article, or set of articles, in this number is to be found 
in Mr. Andrew D. White’s account of his years as Ambassador at 








Berlin, and his “Impressions of the German Emperor.” He does 
not, it is true, let the public into any secrets—there is nothing, 
for instance, about the alleged intention of the Continental Powers 
to interfere on behalf of Spain—but he has much of great 
interest to say. The Century is full, as usual, of good things. 
One paper calls for especial notice, and that is “ Africa’s Appeal 
to Christendom,” by Prince Momolu Massaquoi of Glendimah. 
This is the Vei territory on the West Coast of Africa in the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone,—none of the names mentioned are 
recognisable in our atlas. The appeal is concerned with the 
liquor traffic, which the Prince is anxious to stop. Christianity 
so far makes a poor show beside Mohammedanism, which forbids, 
and that effectively, the traffic. We may mention at the same 
time the half-yearly volume of St. Nicholas (same publishers, 
6s.), of which it is not necessary to say more than that it is 
as good as usual. * 





A Biographical History Reader. Arranged by Beatrice A. Lees. 
(A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d.)—This is substantially a reprint from 
the series of “History in Biography.” There are twenty-two 
biographies, of which King Alfred is the subject of the first, and 
the two Pitts of the last. The balance seems to be held fairly, 
though the first Charles is treated with too much leniency. It 
can hardly be said that he was completely true to “his one great 
purpose, to defend the Church as he had received it,” when he 
consented to establish Presbyterianism for three years. It is all 
very well to say that he did it “in the confidence that at the end 
Episcopacy would be only more firmly established.” He made 
the promise simply because he had no intention of keeping it. 
But to say that to do this is to be “completely true” is a 
paradox of which only those who are fascinated by the Stuart 
charm are capable. 


Leaves from the Past. By Clement Young Sturge, M.A. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. 6s. and 7s. 6d.)—Mr. John Allen, a Friend, 
who followed the occupation of a brewer at Wapping during the 
latter decades of the eighteenth century and the first seven years 
of the nineteenth, did what many young men have done, and 
kept a diary for something less than five months. This has been 
preserved ; there is nothing, it might be said, in it; nevertheless 
it is interesting, first of all to kinsfolk (who would be glad to 
know the doings of an ancestor of more than a century ago), 
secondly to readers in general. One learns from it, among other 
things, that Quakers are not always as solemn as they look. 
Not the least curious thing is the frontispiece, the reproduction 
of a picture by R. R. Reinagle, an artist of some reputation and 
R.A. It represents John Allen, his wife, and eight children in 
the very pleasant-looking grounds of his country house, for 
brewing was a good business then, as we understand it to be now. 
This was painted in 1837, the year before John Allen’s death,— 
a more formal bit of work it is impossible to conceive. 








The Use of Penitence. By Edward T. Churton. (Mowbray 
and Co.)—We cannot discuss all the questions raised in this 
book. They are indeed of a nature which makes them mostly 
unsuitable to these columns. Dr. Churton seems to hold views 
of the necessity, or, to say the least, of the great benefit, of 
habitual confession which, in our judgment, are not to be found 
in Anglican formularies. Butlet this pass. Would any Anglican 
divine of the seventeenth century, the period to which Dr. 
Churton and his friends look back with special admiration, have 
used the words “the loving protection of St. Joseph”? But then 
the Caroline divines did not flout the principles on which the 
Reformation was based. 





Handbook of Cyprus. Compiled by Sir J. T. Hutchinson and 
Claude Delaval Cobham. (E. Stanford. 2s. 6d. net.)—A handbook, 
compiled by the Chief Justice and the Commissioner of Larnaca, 
which introduces itself by a quotation from the “ Bacchae”— 
ixoiuay wor) Kimpov..... exe? xdpires, exe? 5¢ 2580s—is clearly out 
of the common. We will give, however, some commonplace 
extracts from it. Population in 1881, 186,173; in 1901, 237,022; 
revenue (1904), £215,360; expenditure, £140,284; imports (1903), 
£386,661; exports, £387,541 (wine figures for £20,579, the 
quantity being 666,877 gallons, about 8d. a gallon). There are 
forty-eight medical practitioners, of whom three are British, and 
sixty-three advocates, all natives; one English newspaper, ten 
Greek (SdAmyt and Mdorig among them), and one Turkish. There 
is a nine-hole golf course; no library (though two are to be 
built). Mean maximum temperature 77 deg., mean minimum 
53°7 deg. Beef and mutton are about 5d. per pound, and wine 
2d. the bottle. 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate-Book. Edited and Compiled 
by William Broomhall. (Country Gentlemen’s Association.)—~ 
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This volume, as usual, contains much interesting and instructive | Santayana (G.), Reason in Society, cr 8V0.......s6000 Constable) net 

tte: Th tt. f t | Santayana (G.), The Life of Reason, cr 8v0 ..... vr{Gonstable) net bp 
matter. ere are papers on cottages—as, for instance, on Sargent (C. S.), Manual of Trees of "North America, “8v0., -(Constable): men 


“Cottages to Cost Less than £150 each ”_on the Management 
of Estates, on Farm and Estate Accounts, on Fruit-growing, 
on Poultry-keeping. The tables of weights, dimensions, measures, 
&c., are very useful. This periodical deserves the support of the 
agriculturist, whether amateur or professional. 


The Locomotion Problem. By Charles Bright. (P.S. King and 
Son. 1s. net.)—Mr. Bright has given us here a seasonable little 
volume consisting of lectures delivered before the Motor-car Act 
came into operation. He regards the subject from the motorist’s 
point of view, but he is candid and reasonable. It would be a 
good thing if an equally candid and reasonable statement of the 
case could: be put forward from the pedestrian’s point of view. 
It is desirable that County Councils should do their duty by 
scheduling the roads, limiting the speed where the incline is 
great and the turns sharp, and wholly closing all ways under a 
certain breadth. As for penalties, a second serious offence by 
which life was imperilled might not unreasonably involve for- 
feiture of the vehicle for a period of, say, six months, 


Problems of a Scottish Provincial Town. By John Howard 
Whitehouse. (G. Allen. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Andrew Carnegie in 
August, 1903, gave £500,000 (producing £25,000 per annum) to 
Dunfermline, as being his native town. A trust was constituted 
for the management of this endowment, the general principle of 
their action being that the money was not to go to the relief of 
rates, but for ameliorations and amenities with which the rates 
could not be charged. Mr. Whitehouse gives us here his ideas as 
to what wants to be done in Dunfermline, and how it should be 
done. Good housing is the great need there, as it is pretty nearly 
everywhere. And certainly the opportunity seems a great one, 
for Dunfermline has capacities. Improvements in schools, in 
playing-fields, in boys’ clubs, are among other subjects dealt 
with. This is a useful and sensible book. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. Treves, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL 


THE WORLD, 
INSURANCE | ead (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 























COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS rxceep £12,500,000. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assoe. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
mee 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norix-MILteEr, J.P, 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. buttons. 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free. 


GLOVES Quality B. Six oe for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
® 3s. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore STREET, W. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how te. zee them, by Joun Brown, F.B.A.S., F.B.MS, 
8th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOH N BROWN ING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 7 estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 


Now Ready Post Free. 


HAMPTON S 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CARPETS 


E 214, Illustrated in Colours 
This Book illustrates the best of the 1905 Spring Season 
creations in Carpets, and demonstrates the fact that it is not 
possible to secure elsewhere values in high-class floor coverings 
equivalent to those now obtainable at HAMPTONS, 
TASTEFUL CARPETS. 
To any reader who desires to secure the best value now 
obtainable in Carpets HAMPTONS will be glad to send a copy 
of this Catalogue, E 214, together with a Competitive Estimate 
and Samples of Carpets for Comparison. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Carpet Manufacturers, 
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MANGE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 0, 





Capital—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Majer Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
i vo 

: Battersea, a © 

ight Hon. Lar tinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 

FU ‘Augustus Bevan, Esq. Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 

oat Pe Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 


rival Bosanquet, Esq. 
io Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
‘Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, Es 


Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
a. a — a ae 

: ‘avendish, Esq., M.P. ight Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor Cn, Everard Cc. Disby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
& ‘Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
CB. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 








¥ 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


f business. 
 Proqpectaaes, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 








A.D, 1720. 








Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.’5 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CoO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
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WOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIO, MANKRESA 
\) ROAD, CHELSEA.—The Governing Body invite APPLICATIONS for 
the POST of ASSISTANT MISTRESS in the Physieal Training College. The 
appointment will date from September next, and the duties will include the 
Teaching of Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Anatomy, and Elementary 
Dancing. Hours per week, 15 to 18. Salary £100 per annum.—Forms of 
application (which must be returned by May 29th inst.) and memorandum of 
duties may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 
j September next, a qualified and experienced MATHEMATICAL 
MISTRESS. Salary, Resident with Laundry, £70 to £80. Applications to be 
sent to the CLERK to the Drapers’' Company, Drapers’ Hall, London. before 
June 10th.—Further information to be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MHE UNIVERSITY of LEEDS.—DEPARTMENT of 

ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY.—A VACANCY will arise in the 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP on October 1st, 1905, and applications for the 
appointment will be received by the REGISTRAR up to June l0th. Salary, 
£200. Further particulars on application. 


ERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. — COLLEGE MARSHAL and INSTRUCTOR for 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES REQUIRED in September. Commencing salary, 
£110.—Particulars obtainable from the REGISTRAR by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope not later than June 13th, 1905. 


AMBRIDGE.—TO LET FURNISHED, for 6 months 
or longer, from Midsummer er Michaelmas, No. 15 Fitzwilliam Strect, 
DETACHED HOUSE, overlooking Downing Grounds; 4 Sitting-rooms, 
7 Bedrooms, and Basement Offices. Good. garden,—H. GASELEE, 11 New 
Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


RS. FILSON YOUNG, 36 Roland Gardens, S.W. 
s\ WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY, who desires to come from 
Cairo to England for the Summer months, to TEACH ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
and GERMAN in return for Board and Residence. Excellent references in 
Cairo and England. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


JARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
ieee, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Uttertou, 
and others. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Priucipal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered). 
~Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
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O Ui NOT: Y O F LONDON’, 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to- 1903. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of aPRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the Executive Officer’s branch of the 
Education Department. The officer appointed will be required to assist the 
Executive Officer in. the work relating to Higher Education, especially in con-. 
nection with Secondary Education, Scholarships, and the Training of Teachers. 
Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent training; and 
experience in connection with Secondary Schools and in Educational Adminis- 
tration is desirable. The salary attached to the position is £400 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 per annum. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
the office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions 
attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are contained in the 
form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W.; or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tions must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 3rd day of June, 
1905, addressed to the CLERK of the Council as above, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. ». L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
llth May, 1905. 


ANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE TRAINING OF SCHOOLMASTERS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN WALES. 

(Conducted on the Principles of the British and Foreign School Society.) 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 








The Committee of Management will shortly proceed to appoint a Principal 
to the above Institution. Candidates must be University Graduates, and must 
be qualified to take part in the professional training of the Students. They 
are also requested to state what other subjects included in a Training College 
curriculum they would be prepared to teach. 

Salary £350 per annum, rising by increments of £25 every two years until it 
reaches £500. 

Applications, with 50 copies of not more than five recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than June 7th, 1905, to the Secretary, to whom also 
all inquiries for further information should be addressed. 

Caiivassing among the members of the Committee will be regarded as a 


disqualification. 
Rev. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Secretary, 
Normal College, Bangor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 











The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent on or 


before Saturday, June 3rd, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
6th May, 1905. Registrar. 


ers COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 





MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the Normal Department (Men), 
and in the Department for the Training of Men Teachers for S dary 
Schools, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, June 








3rd, 1905. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A, 
6th May, 1905. Registrar. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of Assistant 
Mistress of Method and Assistant Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ - 
Training Departments of the above College.—Applications must reach the 
ACTING REGISTRAR, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not later 





POCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The GOVERNORS of this School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
office of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 25 and 40, and the pee | yer 
will be required to take up her duties at the commencement of the Michael- 
mas ‘Term. 

Full particulars of the School, the Salary, and the Terms of Appointment 
will be sent to all applicants by the CLERK to the Governors. 

Mr. R. A. ARNOLD, 
2nd May, 1905. The Precinct, Rochester. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORSHIP IN FRENCH AND GERMAN VACANT. 
Salary, £240 sterling. 

For information as to qualifications and duties apply to Professor WATSON, 
care of Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, to 
whom 30 copies of Testimonials (printed or typewritten) are to be sent, if 
possible not later than 15th June. 

ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicaton to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. r 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


N ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, . Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. N 
fIVHE LADY PRINCIPAL of a SCHOOL WISHES ' 
highly to RECOMMEND a PROFESSOR of MUSIC (Piano) who has 
had great experience, and is possessed of high qualifications as a Musician and 
Te acher.—Address, ‘‘C, E.,”” Miss Brough, 25 Craven Street, Charing 
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U DOR HA & L SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages. 

LECTURBERS—Profs. H. G. Sertey, F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt GRIFFIN, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Matpen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Hucuexet 
(French); Dr. Sterrat (German); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MU Gustave Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustave Praprau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorge MaGraru, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Terrick Wittiams, R.I. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


Cerne OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. I'WO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 








| Sealealedidie? COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. lst year, £28 7s. 2nd and 
8rd years, and an Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, both tenable 
for three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held 
at the College on June 28th and 29th.—For further information apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 

9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
iss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 


Linthwaite, Windermere. 
St: MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have faller in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, *Esq.. Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on M: y 5th. 


NOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to. delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 
oon K.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
' MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 
RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education, Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

oe ig French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
esired, 


PDPROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 29th and 30th. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
UNDLE SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 


ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 















































T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, suRRay 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within enty alles of rocking Epeom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates otk 
— on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard aneuage 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in y needs 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Lagu ot 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University carats 
from 100 gns. perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. BN ta 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. : 


. ’ Ce a gar are 
The actin PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiuee’ yy" 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train wind 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and es 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gym = 
bry = Hygiene, Sees and Sick "ome. Gold and Silver Modus 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Sch 
supplied with gealined jyerbers. ss cols ana Colleges 
HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Phys} i 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for Ky" ce alia. 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, Swin 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Tord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, MP. Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. oe 

é ie BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy. Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FoR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ (or. 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted iy 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L; 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. See., The Rectory, Warrington, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER: 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 

Boys under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 

Srd, 4th, and 5th of next July. An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 

TION will be held on Wednesday, July 19th, at 1.30 p.m,—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London,— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A,, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—-Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


We COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
L'j Professions, House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciat Classes for Londox 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAK. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. JUNIO“ 

SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 18, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
Preparation for all Public Schools—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS. Bracing country; 

ae grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 

under 16 to 18 preferred. French and German. University Entrance and 
other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


















































ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th to fill up not less than 

8 Residential Scholarships, 3 Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 

a nid particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, 
estminster. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application 
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HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
T COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
A ING will be OPEN ED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
' of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. thos 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. : 

7 Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. | : 

‘A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum 


fe . 
For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline, Scotland. ' bi 
TEIGHTO PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR READING 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per 2nnum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf, and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 

15, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 


Head- Master. 

LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 

MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
BERKS. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden’s Exhibition 
value 50 guineas, and Six General Exhibitions value 30 guineas, will be com- 
peted for in June next. The Examination will be in two parts—(1) at Prepara- 
tory Schools of Candidates on June 6th, 7th; (2) of Selected Candidates at 
Bradfield on June 14th, 15th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
September 15th, 1905.—For further details apply to the WARDEN, 


LENALMOVN D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HXYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JUNE 6th and 7th. 
Four Scholarships offered—£50, £30, £25, and £20. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 
June 6th, 7th, and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), one of £56, 

four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 


Home School on the Coast. 
Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 
ERK HAMS TED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
SURREY. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


UGBY SCHOOL. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, May 29th. 


Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Rugby School. 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cant»b. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ''TAM WOR'l'H.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


SCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class.|° Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All games, private golf course, workshops, 0 ty own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 


Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 









































Modern equipment. Moderate fees. 


























NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 

HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 
LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 

home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England.—‘‘ M, H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 
English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mlle. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 
H)°ous DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. K. I. St. John Parry, 
Fs Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France, 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris, 


Sere HOLIDAYS in FRANCE for BOYS (ages 
14-16).—Public School-Master and Wife are taking a party of Boys to 
Cancale, near St. Malo, in August. Bathing, fishing, boating, &.; conversa- 
tional French ; references given and exchanged.—F, H. HARWARD, Grammar 


School, Leeds. 
A:-L D H.-S: RR, BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHUOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 


Dy UCAS ton, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J, and J. PATON, EpucatronaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 21s pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 
NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 
of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 
the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address 
“ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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SALES BY AUCTION. MAPLE & CO 
ESSRS HODGSON. nd CO. will SELI by AUCTION 
M at their Rooms, 115 A thesemed “ity W.c, on WEDNESDAY, May LONDON PARIS 


24th, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, a COLLECTION of RARE 
and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising a copy of the beautiful Fifty-Guinea 
Edition of Foster’s Miniature Painters, with the Plates Hand-Coloured, 2 
vols. ; Champlin and Perkins's Cyclopedia of Painters, 4 vols., morocco extra ; 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, the New Edition by Williamson, 5 vols., and 
other Fine Art and Illustrated Books; Loutherbourg’s Scenery of England 
and Wales, and other Books with Coloured Plates ; Scarce and Curious Books 
in Old English Literature; a few Early Printed and Black Letter Books; 
Glareanvus, Dodecachordon, Basilex, 1547, and other Works on Music; Library 
Editions of the Writings of Grote, Gibbon, Hallam, Matthew Arnold, and 
others ; Sets of Dickens and Thackeray, in handsome morocco and calf 
bindings; Burton’s Arabian Nights with Letchford's Illustrations, 13 vols. ; 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 1823; and other First Editions of Esteemed Authors ; 
Alken’s Seven Ages of Man, Coloured Copy ; Books of Prints and Engravings ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 35 vols., &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





KINGSLEY, HANTS. 

Five miles from Alton, four from Bentley, and six from Liphook Stations, and 

within half-a-mile of Bordon Camp. 
To Hospitals, Training Colleges, Hydropathic Establishments, Brewers, Hotel 

Keepers, and others, 

YER and ALEN have been favoured with instructions 
from the owner to SELL by AUCTION, at the SWAN HOTEL, 
ALTON, on TUESDAY, May 23rd, 1905, at four o'clock sharp, in seven lots, 
all that well-known PROPERTY, OCKHAM SCHOOLS, built by the late 
Misses Lushington, who for 30 years carried on a successful scheme of educa- 
tion, situate close to the church, and within half-a-mile of the new Bordon 
Railway Station. originally erected to accommodate 150 children, together 
with: four COTTAGES, 'now let to good tenants. Stable, two tennis lawns, 
kitchen and flower gardens, the whole containing about 2a. Or. 10p. Also two 
brick and thatch FREEHOLD COTTAGES, known as BAYLEY'S FARM, 
éach containing five rooms; also two PIECES of valuable BUILDING LAND, 
situate and adjoining Shortheath Common, containing in all about la. 2r. 30p. 
: Further particulars and plans may be obtained from Messrs. R. 8. TAYLOR, 
SON, and HUMBERT, 4 Field Court, Gray’s Inn, London, Vendors’ Solicitors ; 

orof the AUCTIONEERS, 87 High Street, Alton, Hants. 








HE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 
, COLONY 


The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics. 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and half 
miles from Alderley Edge Station. Electric light throughout. Perfect 
sanitation. 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and employment best 
suited to their needs. Terms for middle and upper class patients from 30s. a 
week upwards, according to accommodation and requirements.—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
néar Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 
38-Barton Arcade, Matichester. 


SSISTANCE NEEDED—THE WOMEN’S UNI- 

' VERSITY SETTLEMENT REGISTRY. AND APPRENTICESHIP 

COMMITTEE, Hon. Sec. Miss M. K. BRADBY, are anxious to raise a 

temporary allowance of four shillings a week for a widow, formerly a semp- 

stress, who worked while she could, but is now incapacitated by cataract. 

Three years hence her son, who is being taught a trade, should be able to 
support her entirely.. Small donations gratefully received, 


OME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.— 
The 2lst ANNUAL EXHIBITION will be held in the ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL, S.W., on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and 
SATURDAY, May 24th. 25th, 26th, and 27th, ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING 
every day after Wednesday. 


ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 

free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 

man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 

SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 

( ite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, London, W., where Services are 
held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 

of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting July 4th by 

ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 

returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &., could TAKE CHARGE of a 

LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 

Howard Hotel. An estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 
JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


RAND HOTEL, CARRON, FIONNAY-VALAIS, 
SUISSE.—Altitude 1,497m. Ouvert du 1 Juin au 30 Septembre. A 
roximité du Grand Cotabin (4,317). Véranda vitrée. Bains et douches a 
*hotel. Sanitary arrangement. Culte Catholique et Anglais. Poste 2 fois par 


























jour; Télégraphe. Pension de 6a 10frs.; prix réduits en Juin et Septembre. 
30 Septembre.—Dr, FRANCOIS CARRON, Propriétaire (des deux Hotels). 
NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 


Station de chemin de fer, Martigny. 

HOTEL MAUVOISIN (1,824m.) A 14h.de Fionnay. Ouvert du 15 Juin au 

S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
£1 1035 NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES. 
June 9th, July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
MYOURS to PORTUGAL anpd MADEIRA. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 

days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 





BOOTH §$.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,00u, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(pdst-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover. 
ing, wicker, coloured eane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of - chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 





PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; i1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 


WNERS of EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE, Pot- 
tery, Porcelain, Silver, Sheffield Plate, Prints, Pietures, Needlework, 
Pewter, and Brassware, who wish to dispose of same by private treaty, should 
communicate with LAW FOULSHAM & COLE, 7 South Molton Street, 
London, W., who are willing to give best value for good specimens. Exchanges 


effected. 
| OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES— 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY aud sent post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
‘Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1317; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsinan, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—30s. each  offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Keats’ 
Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; 
Rosamund Gray, 1798 ; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Muther’s History 
Painting, 3 vols. ; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 
1843; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 
1863; Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823; Curzon's Persia, 2 vols., 1892; George 
Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 
1862 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 20 Nos, 
1847-48S.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so uften caused by a contaminated milk supply af 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to6 mths, 




















Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 6 mths. & upwards, 


Milk Food, No. 1. 


From birth to 3 mths. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Svuthampton Street, Strand) 
payable tu “ John Baker.” 


A pampiilet on “ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E:C. 
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MRS. WARD'S 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


HUMPHRY WARD. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. Humphry 


With Illustrations 
By ALBERT STERNER. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. 


ward's novels.”’ 


DAILY NEWS.—“This Is probably the best book which Mrs. Humphry 
ward has yet produced. Lady Kitty is a real human being.” 


NEW NOVEL. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 
18 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lngher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 














JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIG (ois is > | dent ai 
r = Tri Sam bri sSTS. 
DRIIRT  Roccvece & Cuasvan have 
pe ja ka world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
iirsrost raee. HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gent} ’s4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH per doz. Guile for Ladies ps Be ei 
from 5/11 per doz. 
SHIRTS, Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Or. Wt" 
SAMPLES & PRICE gS Hronts, 356 
fronts, do/ 
Lists POST FREE, & SHIRTS. jor Sac7, 
mn ——_ (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al, Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 
READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 
Tohold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .......0:00+0sseseeeeees0+£19500,000 
Reserve Fund.... .-..£1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. re 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pali Mall East, S.W. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
WieReR ec cnccsdesdadneteunaaa £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... °e-3.9 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) 2. cccccocccccccccecese 8 8 0 
COMPANIES. 
Outalde Page cccccccceccscses £1616 0 
Inside PAge .cccccccccccceccce 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional ime 


(contuining on an average tweive words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








ROUTLEDGE’S 
New Universal Library 


1s. net. 


Printed from Accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, 
and where necessary Annotated and Indexed. 
Pott 8vo (size of ‘‘ The World’s Classics ”’), olive 
green, cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net. Olive 
ouee lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s, 
net, 

, 

PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF SONGS AND LYRICS; With Notes and 
Index of First Lines. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by G. A. 
AITKEN, With Introduction, Notes, and Index 
(6 vols.) Vol. 1., Lerrers. 1 to 100. 


VICTOR HUGO’S WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. With Index. 


JEFFREY’S ESSAYS FROM THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW: ENGLISH POETS 
AND POETRY. 608 pp. 


LESSING’S LAOCOON. Translated, 


with Preface and Notes, by Sir Roserr Paruti- 


MILL’S DISSERTATIONS AND DIS- 
CUSSIONS.—I. 1 vol. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. With Index (now first added). 1 vol. 


MILL’S ON LIBERTY. With Index 


(now first added). 1 vol. 


UTILITARIANISM. With Index 


(now first added). 1 vol. ' : 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLEC- 


TION. Revised, with Copious Index,’ and 
Translations of the Greek and Latin ota- 
tions, by THomas Fensy, 


LOWELL’S MY STUDY WINDOWS. 


With Index. “I hardly know a book more 
interesting to the real student of real criti- 
cism.’’—Prof. Sarntssurr, “ Hist. of Criticism." 


BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. Edited by 


W. G. Cruark, M.A. 


TRELAWNY’S RECORDS OF SHEL- 


LEY, BYRON, AND THE AUTHOR. 


MRS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHAR- 


LOTTE BRONTE. 1 vol. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, 1 vol. 
SIR LEWIS MORRIS’S POEMS. 


Authorised Selection. 


HOLMES’S POET AT THE BREAK- 


FAST TABLE. 1 vol. 


PROFESSOR AT THE BREAK- 


FAST TABLE. 1 vol. 


CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO- 


WORSHIP. 1 vol. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 
POE’S TALES OF MYSTERY AND 


IMAGINATION. 


HUGHES’ TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 


DAYS. 1 vol. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 1 vol. 
MARRYAT’S THE KING’S OWN. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 1 vol. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 1 vol. 
HARRIS’S UNCLE REMUS... 1 vol. 
NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 


1 vol. 


The following—amongst others in active pre- 
paration—will appear shortly :— 
LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS.— 

I. Classical Dialogues. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ON TRANSLATING 
HOMER. With F. W. Newman's ‘“‘ Homeric 
Translation in Theory and Practice,” and 
Arnold's ‘“* Last Words.” 

PEACOCK’S NOVELS. (2 vols.) Vol. I.: Head- 
long Hall, Melincourt, Nightmare Abbey, and 
Maid Marian. 

SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S WORDS ON WEL- 
LINGTON. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

MAINE'S ANCIENT LAW. 

HAWTHORNE'’S 5CARLET LETTER. 
GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
DARWIN'S VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 
SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS. ‘ 
HARE'S GUESSES AT TRUTH. With Index. 
BROWNING’S POEMS. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 600 pp. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S THE CHANNINGS. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
art of the United Eing- vearly. — terly. 
om ren w- £1 86...0143...073 

Including postage to any 

of the English 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, Japan, &c, ow 1126...0163..0832 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
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PHILIP GREEN’S NEW - LIST. A PRE SENT _ 
JAMES MARTINEAIU, THEOLOGIAN AND FOR AN 


TEACHER. A Study of his Life and Thought. By J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, pp. 596+xvi, with 
2 Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL: I's SORROWS AND ITS ASPIRA- 
TIONS. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. With Memoir 
and Introduction by CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 340, 2s. 6d net. People’s Edition, paper 
covers, 6d. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND RELATIONS. Third Edition. 
With a New Chapter on the Historical Value of the Gospels. 
By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 350 + xvi, 
3s. 6d. net. People’s Edition, paper covers, 6d. 


THE PASSING AND THE 
PERMANENT IN RELIGION. 


Chapters on The Universe, Man, Bibles, God, Christ, Worship, 
Prayer. By M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 163. 
People’s Edition, paper covers, 6d. 


A THEIST’S APOLOGY. A Reply 


to the Agnosticism of the present day. By WALTER 
LLOYD. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, 1s, net. 


AGNOSTICISM AND THEISM IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


An Historical Study of Religious Thought in England. Six 

Lectures. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A., Author of 

“God and the Soul,” &c. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., 2s. net. 
[Shortly. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Country Beckidiiors supptio: d iby Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Daily Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 


can be delivered fifty-two times 


to any 
including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O, 


address in the world for 5s., 


or Cheque, crossed “Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 








NOW READY. 


NATURALISM IN ENGLAND. 12s. net. 
Being the Fourth Volume of Main Currents of 19th Century Literature, 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 

The Volumes already published are: 

I. THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 6s. net. 

II. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 9s. net. 
IlI. THE REACTION IN FRANCE. 9s. net. 

V. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 12s. net. 


BRET HARTE. By Henry W. Boynton. 


Contemporary Men  f Letters Series. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. Uniform with 
Walter Pater and Wm. Butler Yeats. 


THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


(3 vols.) With an Introduction by Epmunp Gosse. Hememann’s 
Favourite Classics Series. 6d, and Is, net. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION. By 
Russet. H. Cuitrenven, Ph.D., LL.D., Se.D., Director of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, &e. 

INDIAN BASKETRY. By Otis Turron Mason. With 


numerous Illustrations, including 46 Plates in Colour. Three guineas net. 
&dd to your Library List :— 


A DARK LANTERN. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins’ New Novel.—Just Published. 6s. 

The title refe srs to the face of the he LO, Garth Vincent, whose portrait, the 
Times says, “is drawn with great care,’ adding that the book sustains “‘ the 
writer’s reputation for competent craftsmanship.” ‘The Morning Post says 
some of the scenes ‘‘could hardly be more vividly or more powerfully por- 
trayed, ” and predicts that it will be widely read. The Daily Graphic is 

** breathless with admiration.” 

THE WISE WOODS. 6s. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. 
TOLLA THE COURTESAN. By E. Ropocanacui. 6s, 
CONFESSIONS OF AN AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 3s. 6d. net, 
DUKE’S SON. 6s. By Cosmo Hami.ron. 

THE MACDONNELLS. By Lady Sykes. '‘s. 

THE STIGMA. By Jessie L. Herpertson. 6s. 

AMANDA OF THE MILL. By Marre Van Vorst. 6s. 
CUT LAURELS. By M. Hamitton. 6s. 

NANCY STAIR. By Exvinor Macartney Lane. 6s, 

PAM. By Baroness Von Hutten. 6s. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Umsicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER $32.00" 6/8 -/11 = 

BOARDMAN’S poetmen 7/4 1/- a 

THE CHAIRMAN piisiisi, 7/4 1/- rt 

TOURNAMENT 22.2" 8/- 1/1 

WASSAIL Medium fa, Q/. 4/22 rH 

INDIAN FAKIR = 42; 10/- 1/4 ii 
SPECIAL ! 


1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE. ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 





Banxers;: Mancuester anv Liverroon DistTRIict. 
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A Book which You are Asked to Review am BY 
for Yourself. of business 

“VEN the reader who most assiduously frequents the pages of this journal, and must have 
E most implicitly trusts its criticisms, will recognise the insufficiency of the space what he 


which it can allot to books of unusual size and importance. One of the most 
important characteristics of The Century was, indeed, happily described in the words 
quoted on the margin of this page from an article which this journal devoted to one 
portion only of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Names. Until Utopia 
provides us with a journal ten times the present size, and with, each week, a day of two 
hundred and forty hours in which to find time to read it, a review of a gigantic book must 
be on a scale of very many miles to the inch, and the reader must be left to make a more 
minute examination for himself. That he should thus supplement what this journal does 
for him by finding out for himself whether a work of reference containing some ten 
thousand pages will or will not meet his individual needs, has always been possible ; but 
the reader whose interest in such a book has been so far aroused that he desired to review 
it for himself, has unfortunately lacked one of the critic’s prerogatives, since he received 
no review copy from the publisher, and was compelled to buy the book before he could 
give it a leisured examination in his home. This was literally a preposterous necessity, for 
he could not decide whether the book would to him be worth its price until he had parted 
with his money. 

“The Times” has now, however, brought into operation a carefully elaborated system, 
by which every reader may play the reviewer’s part before he buys the book to which this 
new plan of sale is applied, You are offered, free of all cost, without even the carrier’s 
charges to pay, a review copy—not indeed in perpetuity, but to be used by you for a week 
as freely as if it were your own—and a week is certainly as long a time as you would 
expect any critic to devote to such a task. 





wants 
within what 
seems to 
him a 
reasonable 
time, and 
he will 

find it 

in these 
volumes. 


The 
Spectator. 





The work of reference in respect of which “The Times” makes this offer is a revised edition of The 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Names in nine volumes. The Century is at once the most concise of 
existing encyclopaedias, and the most comprehensive of existing lexicons. The contents of its 8,000 pages are 
arranged under 275,000 distinct headings, and the book owes to this system of subdivision a convenience of 
reference which makes it a much more usable working library than if it had presented an equivalent body of 
information in the form of extended treatises. The facts represented by each word and phrase in our language, 
and by each of the 50,000 most important proper names in current use, appear under that word or name. There 
is no index, and none is needed, for the possessor of The Century no sooner thinks of the destination he desires 
to reach than he finds that he has arrived. If there were not so much that is fresh and original in The Century, 
it might be described roughly as a glorified dictionary, to which the contents of all encyclopaedias and hand- 
books had been added, but added after a process of condensation and distributive analysis, so that the desired 
information may always be found under the word that lies ready in the inquirer’s mind—the word he would 


employ if he were instructing a secretary to look up the subject for him. 


This is, in outline, the book which “‘ The Times” offers to send to you for a week’s free trial if you will sign 


the form at the foot of this page. 





Tue MANAGER, The Times, PRINTING-HOUSE-SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 


Sir, é . 
I should like to use a complete set of THE CENTURY for a week, if youcare following list:— 


* NOTE, Insert here “A,” ‘B,” “C,” “D,” 
or “E,’” making your selection from the 



































to send me the volumes at your own risk.of accident, all charges for carriage, &c., 
being at your cost. I do not place myself under any obligation to subscribe for a set, 





nor yet to give any reason for not subscribing, but I will undertake to treat the 
volumes with reasonable care while they are in my keeping, and to give the useful- 


A 


BINDINGS AND PRICES. 


is an excellent cloth binding, in which the nine 
volumes are supplied for 5s. in cash, to be fol- 
lowed by monthly payments of 8s. 6d. ; or for 
one payment of £9 15s. 9d.—less than half the 
regular price of THE CENTURY. 

is a much more substantial binding, in half 
leather, Roxburghe style, gold tops, warranted 
sound skins, maroon in colour. The increase 
in price for this and the other forms of leather 
binding is so small that the subscriber receives 
the direct benefit of the special terms which 
can be made only when a binder purchases and 
works up a great number of skins in accordance 


the three-quarter Morocco, ig in the finest 
Persian goat, with blue sides — extra full 
corners, gold tops—a very striking and beauti- 


ially picked, super- 
gold back and sehen, 


the royal blue Morocco, is especially designed 
for persons who do not like heavy books. The 


B 
ness of the book a thorough test. 
If you can conveniently do so, please send me a set bound in...,,......... [see note* at side], as 
that is the style of binding I should best like to see. 
‘ with a large contract. 
Fall Name (Please write clearly) ..........cscccssscccsccsscccrsccecssccccceseeessesssccessssseccesssscseee c, 
Residence TPT TTTTTTTTTrTTTTTTTTTTTITriTrirrrrirrirrriririi rier ful binding. 
D, the full Morocco, is in 
fine skins, richly stam 
SP 8 PTT TTT TTPTTTTTTETITIIITTTITTETTiT ri blinded, all edges gold, 
E. 
Address to which the books should be sent.........:sscsssesseesssseneseeseensenessensseesssensueserenese 


PPITITITITITI TE, 


8,100 pages of THE CENTURY are, in this 
three-quarter style, divided into 18 volumes, 
ini of nine. Only a limited number of 
sets are bound in this form, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 60.’S LIST. 


ACADEMY.—‘‘ Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 
Castle have as yet produced—daring, original, moving.” 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“An impressive and truly unique com- 
position. ‘ROSE OF THE WORLD’ will be recognised as a bold 
departure, and yet one that has been effected without sacrifice 
of artistic mastery.” 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF “YOUNG APRIL,” ‘THE SECRET ORCHARD,” “THE 
‘ STAR DREAMER,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘In every respect ‘ROSE OF THE WORLD’ 
will uphold the fame its authors have already acquired.” 


IN PEACE AND WAR. Autobiographical 
Sketches, By Sir Joun Furey, Kt., C.B., Author of ‘Struggles and 
Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Sir John Furley’s book, besides being the record 


of a fine life’s work, is noteworthy for its side-lights on many countries.” 


SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE 


ABB EY By Lady Catuertne Mitnes Gasket, Author of 
e ‘“*The New Cinderella ’’ and ‘‘ Old Shropshire Life.” 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
WORLD.—“ Full of a gentle and unobtrusive feeling for spring.” 
COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘ The authoress has a keen interest in gardening, natural 
history, and many other country pursuits ; and not onlyso, but she can describe 
them naturally and beautifully.” 


A VAGRANT ENCGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown &vo, 6s. 


PUNCH.—“ Her narrative is full of light and colour, flashing on the canvas 
moving pictures of lustrous life.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ This is a very delightful book. The writer possesses that 
rarest of all gifts, true humour.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
preceonnowreaey, A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sir EDWARD MALET, P.C., G.CMG., writes in the OUTLOOK :— 
‘*Madame Waddington’s present work is superior in charm to the previous 
OOP snosons The letters are most agreeable reading because of the talent of obser- 
vation which they display, and because they are written in good English and 
without affectation.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On May 22nd. 


*,* In the “‘ Upton Letters ”’ a schoolmaster gives his experiences of life to 
a friend in Madeira. Dated from ‘‘ The Upton”—which is neither Uppingham 
nor Repton—the correspondence tells of men and books, no less than of boys 
and lessons. The letters were returned to their writer when his friend died. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


GREENING’S POPULAR BOOKS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL,” 
THE EMPEROR'S CANDLESTICks, 


A Komance. By the Baroness ORCZY. 3s. 64, 


THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICks, 

" Black — be oy a a wien ant cpeeting style, and a talent ti 
eeping the reader's attention at conc itch. Told wi JOR 
to lay p freer the book.” er eee on Tmpossibia 








A GREAT SUCCESS. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


a < Romance. 4 oe Baroness ORCZY. 

ruth says :—‘* The interest is kept up quite naturally at an inte : 

I can recommend you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene nse pitch, 
French inn at the close.” “i ” eae in the litte 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, 
—" er EDITION nom READY. 6s, 
urch Times says :—‘‘ An excellent novel. There is real i ity i 
plot and human interést in the characters. It is an artistic'mece ju t™ 
ag sey readable and commendable.” Work, 
jaily Telegraph says :—‘It is something distinctly out of 
conceived, vividly told, and stirring from start to fink OF the common, wel 


A DOCTOR IN CORDUROY. A Novel. By M é 
Author of ‘‘ The Canon’s Butterfly.” ‘6s, seat i Baring, 
Te Puree tS DALLYING. By Louis Martow, 65 
. James's Gazette says :—‘*‘ Uncommonly clever...,.., , ;’ 
ing’ is a distinguished work.” . The Puppets Dull. 
TALES FROM SPAIN, By J.G.P. 6s. 
Times says :—“* Well-considered stories in a quiet vein of romantic senti ” 
A DREAMER’S HARVEST. By Mount Houmas fan 
jot, “A Tragic Contract.” 6s oe 
cotsman says :—‘‘ A striking story and a singularly fait 
some emotion of the human heart. It is a brilliant seas opm 
artistic beauty of the author's style is not inferior to his clever delineation of 


character.” 
MARIGOLD. a Single Love Story. By the Author of 
A MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. A Novel. By Mrs. M. Cnay. 


** Jewel Sowers.” 
Toon, Author of ‘‘ Under Eastern Skies,” &. 6s. 

INDICTMENTS. A New Book. By T. W. H. Croszaxp 
Author of “Lovely Woman,” &c. 5s. “ 

A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST, 

OSCAR WILDE: the Story of an Unhappy Friendship, By 
Rozsert H. SHerarD. With Several Portraits of the late Oscar Wilde. 
Uniform in style and size with ‘* De Profundis.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 

Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘It is certainly pathetic and undeniably interesting, 
It is well written, too, and in parts rises to the dignity of real literature,” — 
THREE FOR A PENNY; or, Hints to Advertisers (a Com. 
anion Volume to “Change for a Halfpenny”). By several Wi 
Beautifully Illustrated, 1s. net. iene . a 





Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
London: GREENING & Co.. Ltd., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd, 


T. Werner Laurie’s New Books 
PICTURES IN UMBRIA. By 


KATHARINE S. Macguoip, Author of “In the Ardennes,’ ‘About York 
shire,” &. With 50 Original Illustrations by Thomas RB. Macquoid, B.L. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ The Cathedral Series.”) 6s. net. 

“ Pictures in Umbria”’ gives an account of the marvellous old hill cities— 
Perugia, Assisi, and others—and endeavours to convey the charm of the 
scenery around them, to describe the Art treasures they contain, and to recall 
the associations interwoven with their history. 














BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 


SCHOOL TEACHING and SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA AND METHODS 
delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in Training at 
Birmingham during February, 1905. 

By SIR OLIVER LODGE, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham, 

Dr. MACNAMARA, M.P., in tke Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ Let me commend this 
wise new volume not only to teachers but to all concerned in national educa- 
tion. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with Sir Oliver Lodge 
would make him realise that there are problems on the inner side of the 
school door not dreamt of in his philosophy—would make him feel that the 
more he’ knows of these the better will he be able wisely to handle those 
others about which he is glibly talking every day.” 


NOW READY.—Crown 8Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, 


intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


This is an entirely New Edition, the whole having been reset in a 
much improved style. 





READY NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING CHURCH. 


A Plea for a Church Simply Christian. 
By the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. (Glasgow). 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





CLASSIC MYTHS IN ART. By 


Jutta Apprson. Illustrated with 40 Plate Reproductions from famous 
Painters. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
An interesting account of Greek myths, illustrated from the works of great 
artists. The most interesting myths of literature are represented and 
illustrated from the works of ancient sculptors or more modern paintings. 





THE MUSIC LOVER’S LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 


CHATS ON VIOLINS. By O10 


Racster. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BELL AND THE ARROW. 


An English Love Story. By Nora Horrer (Mrs. Hugh Chesson). Crown 
svo, cloth, 6s. 


“Mrs. Chesson is to be congratulated on her first novel. This is a book of 
great promise and of considerable performance.”—Athenaum. 


A LINDSAY’S LOVE. A Tale of the 


Tuileries and the Siege of Paris. By Cuartes Lowe, Author of “A 
Fallen Star,’”’ &. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 63. 
“T can recommend this book to all readers who appreciate a fresh and 
vigorous story of romance and war, told with a freshness of touch which is 
becoming more and more rare in modern fiction.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 











THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE, 
THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


By Francis Minrous. Each volume contains over 80 Illustrations from 
Original Drawings by Blanche McManus. Crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 
= 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London, 
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MODEL VILLAGES. 
Budgett Meakin’s ‘“‘Model Factories 
and Villages” gives vivid descriptions 
of ideal conditions of labour and 
housing. With over 200 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 


MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. 
Mary Bateson’s ‘‘Medizval England” 
(5s.) is “the best manual that can be 
found anywhere for the life of the 
middle ages in England.”—Speaker. 


IN PERIL OF CHANGE. 
c. F. G. Masterman’s new volume 
of brilliant studies of contemporary 
literature and religious and social 
conditions. 6s. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 
G. E. Boxall’s ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
World and of Man.” 5s. 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. 
Arthur H. Beavan’s experiences of 
animals in many lands. Illustrated, 5s. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. 
John Oliver Hobbes’ new novel will 
be published on June 13th. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
“A Study in Temptations” and “A 
Bundle of Life”? is now issued uni- 
form with Maxim Gorky’s ‘“ Three 
of Them.”’ Cloth, Is. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIES of Life at Oxford, on the 


Continent, in Greece, and Elsewhere. With Reminiscences of Newman, 
Manning, W. G. Ward. Giadstone, the late Lord Salisbury, Sir George 
Bowen, the Marquis of Lothian, Pins IX., A. H. Clough, Burgon, Jowett, 
Pusey, Stubbs, and many others. By the Rev. Freperick Meyrics, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Blickling. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

[Just out. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL 


LIFE By the late Lady Ditxe. With a Memoir of the Author 
® by the Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Dixgez, Bart., M.P. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 




















RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. 


With an Appendix on the British Canal Problem. By Epwin A, Pratt, 
Author of ‘*The Organization of Agriculture,” “Trade Unionism and 
British Industry,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Just out, 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF 
With Exercises 


ENGLISH GRAMMA ® and Examina- 


tion Papers. By Taeorniius D. Hatt, M.A. Third Edition, completely 
Revised and Brought up to Date. Crown 8vo, 28.64, [Just published. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF 
PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By A. ConsTerpINE, M.A., and A. Barnes, M.A. With many Diagrams, 
feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just published, 


This book forms a companion volume to Practical Arithmetic, by Messrs. 
Andrew and Consterdine, recently publishe! by Mr. Murray. It is especially 
~ ued for pupils who wish to make practical use of their knowledge in after 

le. 


NOTES ON VOLUMETRIC 
ANALYSIS. By J. B. Russext, B.Sc. (Lond.), late Senior 


. Science Master, Grammar School, Burnley. 
Assisted by A. H. Bett, B.Sc. (Vict.), Science Master Municipal Technical 
School, Birmingham. Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Diagrams and 
Index, crown 8vo, 2s. [Just published. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOL. fil. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5vols, Vol. III., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
PALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Previously published—Vols. I. and II. 8s. 6d. net each. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J. H SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 





1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
bay oy by J. Scorr Keitrz, LL.D. With Maps, ‘Crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 





VOL. Il. NOW READY. 
A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
ANNOTATION, being SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA: 


Vol. III. By Wiut1am G. RuTHERFORD. §8vo, 25s. net. 
Previously published—Vols. I. and II. 50s, net. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Percy 
Garpn_eR, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical Archwology 
in the University of Oxford. With Mlustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities. 








SECOND REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. 


By Professor Friepricu Brass, Dr.Phil., D.Th., Hon.Litt.D. Translated by 
Henry St. Joun Tuackerar, M.A. 8vo, 15s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. by J. B. Fiera. With Illustra- 


tions by Netty Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF THE-NOVELS OF 


Scott, Dickens, & Thackeray, 


Feap. 8vo, printed on India Paper, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net; 
limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. net each, 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
GUY MANNERING. With 10 Illustrations, 
OLIVER TWIST. With 27 Illustrations. 
THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. With 180 Illustrations. 


By the late W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. A 


Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of Society, and other 
Papers. By the late W. Stanuey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. With'a 
Preface by Henry Hiaes. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By Cart Jonannes Fucus, Professor of Political Economy in the University 














of Freiburg i. B. Translated by Constance H. M. ArcuHiBaLp. With a 
Preface by the Right Hon. J. Parkek Suitu, M.A..M.P. Extra Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. 


First Series. Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ Club, 8yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 

















DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 


ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

AND NEW REMAINDERS 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The MAY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





FREE OPINIONS. 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“This book will, like others that have proceeded from the same 


pen, prove a great popular success.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By OKAkuRA-YosHISABURO. 


With an Introduction by Georce MeErepiTH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


** He makes the genius of his people real and living to us as a character in a 
great work of fiction.’’—Speaker. 


THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). A History of 
Muscovite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russia under Peter the 
Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nisset Barn, Author of “The Pupils 
of Peter the Great,” ‘ Peter III., Emperor of Russia,” &c, With 8 Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

**On the whole it does not seem too much to say that this book promises to 
be the definitive biography of 2 man whose character has been traduced by 

‘prejudice founded upon wilful neglect of evidence.’””—Morning Post. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.) By Eva 
Scort, Author of ‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
15s. net. 

‘Miss Scott is to be congratulated on a notable contribution to Stuart 

history. Not merely has she unravelled with skill the entanglements of a 

singularly intricate subject......but she has sketched the characters of the 

banished Royalists with a living touch.” 
—Dora GREENWELL McCuEsney, in the Daily Chronicle, 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION. By Epitx Sicuer, Author of ‘‘Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,” &c. Demy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s, net. 

** Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinguished piece of work. She 
has written a brilliant and a scholarly book; a book it is both tempting and 
difficult to overpraise. For Miss Sichel is gifted with much of the rare 
projective vision of the born historian,”—Times, 


URBAN VIII. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“‘The writer has produced a clear and critical narrative without any real 
sacrifice of detail....... There are many interesting notes on papal programmes 
for the re-conversion of England in Mr. Weech's monograph, which is a very 
even, scholarly and judicious performance.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By W. P. Courtney. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 

** A veritable mine of usefulness to the student and the author. Now and 
in the future their thanks will go forth to Mr. Courtney, alike for undertaking 
a work which was needed and for the quality of his workmanship.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. Arranged by A. L. 


SuHRAWARDY. 16mo, 2s.6d. Uniform with the “Ingersoll Lectures.” 


By WILLIAM NASSAU WEECH, B.A. Crown 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies in the 
Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. With 
a Coloured Map, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Shortly. 


THE CITIZEN: a Study of the Individual and the Govern- 
ment. By NatuHanre, SovurHGaTe SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. + 346, 6s, net. (Shortly, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


JORN UHL. By Gustav FRENsSEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. The 


most popular German novel of modern times. 


**A fine novel....... the whole is mingled with a strain of poetry strangely 
fascinating and characteristic, for the author is no cold realist, and his 
jmagination is at least as strong as his powers of observation. His insight into 
human character, too, is marvellously keen.”—Athenzum, 


CRITTENDEN. By JOHN Fox, Author of “ The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
“Fresh, wholesome, and charming....... the characters excellently drawn......, 


will add to an already brilliant reputation.”—Speaker. 
IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By Roserr 
W. Cuambers, Author of ‘‘ The Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 
“ Detightful and highly to be recommended.”— Westminster Gazette, 
A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest Guanvinue, Author 
of “The Kloof Bride.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A story of absorbing interest, touching life at many points, and told with 
equal vigour and feeling.” —Academy. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses of 
all New Books. 


———__ 
SOME OF THE - - - ‘ 


Contents of To-day’s Te : 
The County 
Gentleman, 





THE DECLINE IN THE SIZE of 
ANIMALS. By C. J. Coryisn. 


IN WAPITI LAND. An Article of Interest tp 


all Deerstalkers. 


MEN TO HAVE ON ONE'S SIDE, 
By A. C. MACLAREN. A Paper which will appeal to all who 
are watching the success of the Australian Cricketers, 
Another Article of Interest to Cricketers is a Paper entitled 


**CRICKET AS PURE BUSINESS.” 
DOWN WITH THE BUTTERCUP! 


By “Home Counties.” 


ENGLISH HEDGES. An 


attract all Gardeners. 


THE WHITWORTH RIFLE REST, A 
Novel Experiment leading to important results. 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 
POLO. GOLF. BRIDGE. 
SHOWYARD NOTES AND NOTIONS, 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY, 


Essay which will 


By a Fisherman, 


The above are only some of the interesting features of 
To-day’s Issue of 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 





Ask your Newsagent to send you a Copy, or fil 
in the following Order Form and forward it to 


THE PUBLISHER, 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








ORDER FORM. 


Please send me the Current Issue of THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN, for whih I 


a , 
beg to enclose you 6hd. in stamps. 


NAME veveccccercesseree mo. en 2.3.234e 


Fe REAL sade cl ties Saih 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James St., Haymarket, S.W. 
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The Merchant of Venice. 
The Tempest. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
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pLACKIE AND SON'S LIST. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON “BRIDGE.” 


aA BOOK OF BRIDGE. 


By PONTIFEX. 
Printed in Red and Black, in soft leather cover, gilt edges, 
400 pp., 5s. net, 

+. little book forms a complete guide to Bridge, embracing a 
ce einen of the game; a working theory of the Declara- 
0 of No Trumps founded upon analysis and detailed experiment ; 
sints as to the play of the cards both by the dealer and his 
adversaries ; a statement of the recognised leads; and a code of 
the newly revised Laws of Bridge. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON. JAPAN. 


DAI NIPPON: THE BRITAIN 


OF THE EAST. 
A STUDY IN NATIONAL EVOLUTION, 
By Dr. HENRY DYER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“An intelligent description of some of the most marked features in the 
litical and economic conditions of the a of Japanas it now is.”—T'imes, 
ey The many topics on which Dr. Dyer learnedly discourses. We recom- 
end every one who desires to gain a just view of the present position and 
ities prospects of Japan to read his most instructive and interesting work.” 
. —Academy and Literature. 
*,* First Large Edition nearly exhausted. Second Edition 
in the Press. 


DANTE AND VIRGIL. 


By H. M. BEATTY, M.A., LL.D., 
Member of the Council of the Dante Society. 
Limp leather, gilt top, size 64 in. by 33 in., 2s. 6d. 


“Beautifully printed and neatly bound in a red morocco cover, this booklet 
js as pleasant to handle as to read, and is worthy in every respect of its 
fascinating, if difficult subject.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE RED-LETTER LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Limp leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have much pleasure in announcing that 
they have made a number of important additions to the Red Letter Library. 
Price Is, 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 

LORD TENNYSON.—In Memoriam. Introduction by 
Auicr MEYNELL, 

LORD BYRON.—Select Poems. Introduction by ArtHuR 
Symons, 

GEORGE HERBERT.—Select Poems, Introduction by 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

BOSWELL.—Johnson’s Table Talk. (Selections from 
ow Life of Johnson.) Edited, with an Introduction, by W. A. Lewis 

ETTANY. 

S. T. COLERIDGE.--Select Poems. 
Mrs. MeyNELL. 

WILLIAM CARLETON.—Select Stories. With an 
Introduction by Tigne Hopxrns. 

W. M. THACKERAY.—Roundabout Papers. 
an Introduction by CHaRLES WHIBLEY. 

MILTON.—Select Poems, With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor WALTER RALEIGH. 

HENRY VAUGHAN.—Silex Scintillans. Edited, with 

With an Introduction by 








Introduction by 


With 


an Introduction, by W. A. Lewis Berrany. 
FRANCIS BACON.—Essays. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.—Select Poems, 
Introduction by the Bisuor or Ripon. 
Other Volumes in Preparation. Complete List on Application, 





THE 


RED-LETTER SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 


A New Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Single Volumes, for the general 
reader. Text printed in Red and Black. 


The following ‘Volumes are Now Ready :— 

The Taming of the Shrew. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Richard III. 


Other Volumes to be issued immediately, 
In cloth, 1s, net; in limp leather, 1s, 6d. net. 





Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a set of 
their Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, containing par- 
ticulars of **The Red-Letter Library,” “Great Novelist ” Series, 

Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and General 
Literature, POST-FREE. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY 





Field- Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR 


By Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.,B., 


Author of “Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War,” &c. 


Edited by Captain NEILL MALCOLM, D.S.O, 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps, 
8vo, 14s, net. [Newt week, 





JOHN KNOX AND THE 


REFORMATION. 


By ANDREW LANG, 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and 3 other Illustrations, 
8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE UNIT 


OF FAMILY HOLDING UNDER EARLY TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM in WALES. 


Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure and Methods 
of Tribal Society, 


By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. (Edin.), Litt.D. (Camb.) 
With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


CARTHUSIAN MEMORIES, 


And other Verses of Leisure. 
By WILLIAM HAIG BROWN, LL.D., 


Master of Charterhouse; Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Hon 


Canon of Winchester Cathedral; Head-Master of Charterhouse, 1863-97, 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, fcap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORKS IN ENCLISH ON 


PLAYING CARDS AND GAMING. 


Compiled by FREDERIC JESSEL, 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 





HAY FEVER. 


A Story. 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and 
GUY C. POLLOCK, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*.* This story is concerned with the adventures of a much and 


justly respected stockbroker, and is founded on the known action of 
a drug sometimes prescribed for hay fever ; 
Authors have aimed more at amusement than at scientific accuracy. 


but, naturally, the 


“A clever and entertaining jeu d’esprit.’”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
*‘ The ingenuity and gay extravagance are capitally sustained throughout.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 


**T have had a hearty laugh over ‘Hay Fever’—several hearty laughs.” 


—C. K. S., in the Sphere. 


«There is some really excellent fooling in this attractive, though very short, 
book....... A thoroughly enjoyable jeu d’esprit.”—Court Journal, 





DORSET DEAR: 


Idylls of Country Life. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**Mrs, Blundell throughout the book writes in her happiest vein, and this 
applies even to the title, which is taken from the bard of the county......The 
book is one of the most delightful Mrs. Blundell has given us, full of spirit 












































and go.”—Country Life, 

** These tales overflow with a humour that does not turn upon words and 
phrases, but oozes naturally and freely from the subject and situation; and it 
is blended with an equally genuine and characteristic strain of pathos,’’— 
Scotsman, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


SOSOSS SOS OSOSSSOGIOSSSOSS SOOO SOOOOOSD 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing that they will shortly commence the issue of 
A COLLECTED EDITICN OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 


In Five Crown 8vo Volumes. 
The First Volume, containing the Two Plays, THE QUEEN-MOTHER and ROSAMOND, will be ready very shortly 
The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the POETICAL WORKS. ‘ 
The price will be 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five. Subscriptions can be accepted only for complete Sets, 








IN THE PRESS.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each, THREE NEW VOLUMES containing 
ESSAYS and STORIES by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. By R.L.S. | 2. TALES AND FANTASIES. By B.L.8. | 3. THE ART OF WRITING. By BLS, 
*.* The Various Papers have, so far, appeared only in the EDINBURGH EDITION. 





—— eg 


SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON in the PACIFIC, 


By ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. 
A NEW IMPRESSION.—Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


SOUTH-SEA IDYLS: Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 


By C. WARREN STODDARD, Author of “The Island of Tranquil Delights.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


STINGAREE. By E. W. Hornone, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &c, 

THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By Abetive Sercrant, Author of “The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 
DON TAROQUINIO. By Fr. Roxre, Author of “ Hadrian the Seventh.” 

BALIOL GARTH. By Atcrernon GISSING, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea.” 

THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By Atuen Upwarp, Author of “ The Prince of Balkistan.” 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Fettered for Life.” 

A SPOILER OF MEN. By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of “The Beetle.” 

THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By FvLorence Warpen, Author of “The House on the Marsh.” 
THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. By Anna Katuarine Green (Mrs. Rohlfs), Author of “The Leavenworth 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


CLOCLO. By Gyr. Translated by Nora M. SratHam. [Shortly.| 

THE POET AND THE PIERROT. By Dororsea Deak, Author of “The Smile of Melinda.” 
WHEN A GIRL’S ENGAGED. By Hore Merrick. 

A RAINY JUNE, AND OTHER TALES. By Ourpa. 


L! TING OF LONDON. By Gzorcz R. Sms (“ Dagonet ”), Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” Feap. 8vo, 
Picture Cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Newnorr, Author of “ Admirals All.” A New Impression, 
Feap. 8vo, Picture Cover, 1s, 

HANDLEY CROSS. By Rozert Surtzzs. [Illustrated by Jonn Leucu. Cheaper Issue. Post 8vo, Picture 


Cover, Is. 


THE PARIS SALON. With 300 Illustrattons by the Exhibitors. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


ASTRONOMICAL WORKS. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General Description of the Heavens. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated by J, 
ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. By J. Exuarp Gore, F.R.AS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE STELLAR HEAVENS. By J. Evtarp Gore, F.R.A.S, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 6} by 4's in. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
MACAULAY’S History of England. In 5 vols.; and [ Vol. IV. shortly, 
JUSTIN MCCARTHY'S The Reign of Queen Anne. In 1 vol. 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. In 2 vols.; and 
A History of Our Own ae from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897. In 3 vols. 
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By Sir Water Besant. y Bret Harte, By Rosert Louis STEVENSON, 

LONDON. CONDENSED NOVELS. MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. vo Pr Ay ee See — ee 
ptr ee With venvore by J. G. THomson, NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

By HALL CAINE. T ee carrenins, THe MERRY MENS 
THE DEEMSTER. a “ He LIFE rE OF T "THE FIELDS. THE POCKET R. L. S. 

By Wivxre Couns. NATURE NEAR LONDON. By Mark Twa, 
THE WOMAN -d a eines By Or Lams. mina” 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 37 Illustrations by | THE ESSAYS ~ oe oMP ery MOR and Corros. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. call Reap ay | PHE C L NGLER 

: THE CLOISTER’ AND THE HEARTH. With 32 

By Tuomas Harpy. Full-page Lilustrations. By Boccaccio. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. **NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” THE DECAMERON. 
NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

DOROTHY FORSTER. By Sir Watter Besant. RED SPIDER. By S. Barina-Goutp. PARIS. By Emir Zona. 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Payn. CHANDOS. By Ourpa. ERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuanves Reade. 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Roserr Bucuanay. A BIRD OF PASSAGE. By B. M. Croxer. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for June. 

A Lavy Dressep In Wuitr. By George Holmes.—AN ArFRican Pomperit. By Emily A. Richings. —Caprain Panton’s Views on Epocation. By 
Foster Watson, M.A.—Morrors or Nosre Houses. By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D.—Cuarine Cross aNp 17S IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD.- By J. Holden 
Macmichael.—Ovur Graves: AN Impression. By Margaret Purves.—JOHNSON AND BOSWELL IN SCOTLAND. By J. Cuthbert Hadden.—Tue Warp oF VINTRY. 
By W. Howard-Flanders.—EvRIPIDEs ON THE EneGuisH Stace. By Sylvanus Urban. [Shortly. 

London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
Lonpow: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ‘‘SrEcTaToR” 
(Limited) at their ” Office, No, 1 Wi n Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in “the County of Middlesex, Saturday, May 20th, 1905, 








